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THE SITUATION 
I 
* Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ —Provérbs xxix. 18. 


For the first time the nation is aware that the war can be lost, It is 
true that every war can be lost, though not every war can be won. But 
for the people of this country, the Second World War, like the First, 
was, above all, a job to be done. Neither war was considered in terms of 
victory or defeat. Even now the question ‘ Shall we win ?’ is not openly 
or often discussed—but, for the first time, it is discussed by plain people. 
Until now it was taken for granted by all that the war would be won. 
The only question was ‘When?’ And the only difference between the 
optimists and the pessimists was that the former believed that the end 
' would be soon, the latter not so soon. On the whole, this is still so. 
When it became generally known, several days before the capitulation, 
that Singapore was doomed, the first thought that- came to almost all 
was that ‘another year’ had been added tothe war. The job was turning 
out to be much harder and much longer than had been expected—which 
is, indeed, the truth. 

Now, for the first time, there is an awareness, or rather a kind of 
_ instinct, or undercurrent of opinion, by no means confined to a minority 


’ or to those who are naturally pessimistic, that the war can be lost, though 


few, if any, doubt that it can be won. And, indeed, it isso: the war can 
be lost, but it can still be won. 

Great Britain and the Empire have, within the space of a few days, 
suffered three reverses—the loss of Singapore, the failure of the Libyan 
offensive, and the escape of the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen. 
The first of these is more than a military defeat: it was a politica] and 
psychological collapse, ambiguous and sinister, like the collapse of 
France. It is bound to have dire consequences, and to retrieve it will 
take a long time, years perhaps. The reverse in Libya may be retrieved 
in the near future, but if it is not, the consequences will also be serious. 
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The third, although extremely disagreeable, is perhaps not even a reverse, 
but it has bitten deep into the public mind. On Sunday, February 15th, 
Mr. Churchill spoke to the nation in the presence of these events and 
of the concern and perplexity, and, indeed, anguish they have caused. 
Would that he had remained silent—there was, after all, no need for him 
to speak! He had, momentarily, lost his greatest gift, his perception and 
his sense of touch, as it were, that made him read the mind and feel the 
pulse of the nation. His words did not remove the new, lurking anxiety 
that the war can be lost, indeed, they deepened it, for, whereas the nation 
expected guidance and the promise of changes amongst the men who are 
responsible for the political, as well as the military conduct of the war, it 
received the equivalent of a scolding. There was a widespread belief that 
the Government, as it was then, could not win the war. And this belief, 
which was to be found amongst plein, sensible people, and not only 
amongst the well-informed or hyper-critical, was not mistaken. The 
changes that have been made are not enough—but they are something. 
They have at least averted a dangerous internal crisis. _ 

It may be that Russia will win the war, or that the United States will 
win it—or that together they will defeat the Germans and Japanese and, 
as it were, carry Great Britain with them (perhaps to deal out a final 
blow to the Italians). But even this would not be good enough. Great 
Britain must win the war, with Russia and the United States certainly, 
but as the principal victor. And when it is over she must still be suffi- 





ciently strong, resolute, and realistic to achieve a peace that will not only ae 
break her principal foe, Germany, and keep him broken, but establish Ther 
her might, her majesty and her well-being unshakably, for her own sake | 44,4; 
and for the sake of coming generations. the ¢ 
For this task, the greatest secular task that ever fell to any adminis- anhe 
tration, the present British Government is unfit. The recent changes, with 
welcome as they are, have made it less unfit. But further changes cork 
are necessary. The task is too big, even for Mr. Churchill, but he has pase 
sufficient greatness to play a leading part in achieving full victory—the n 
part of Prime Minister. Great men are always rare—not for generations Poli 
have they been as rare in England as they are to-day. Even big men are Sees 
scarce, whereas small men abound in high places as they never did before. .| , ,, 
One looks in vain for a gathering of men with the stature of those who (wh 
guided the country through the First World War—men:like Kitchener, pare 
Milner, Curzon, Fisher, Haldane, Lloyd George. They were not all of abt 
them great men, perhaps, but they were big men—at least by the por 
standards of to-day (our standards have become very modest). One big ong 
man, who is perhaps a great man, is lackjng in the Cabinet—Wavell. Mir 
But even if there are no other great men, there should be no small men. 
And by small men, we do not mean plain men. Plain men are capable 
of vision—small men are not. Exp 
There are too many small men in the Cabinet and especially too many tion 
* yes-men,’ as they are called nowadays (they used to be called courtiers). on 


They cannot in any way contribute towards winning the war—but only 
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towards losing it. Certain Ministers must go—it is unnecessary to mention 
*} their names, for they are well known. There is one Minister who is in a 
category by himself—Lord Beaverbrook. He wields great power through 
*} his baneful hold on the Prime Minister and.through his servile press. No 
doubt he has immense energy. But whether that energy has been used 
to the best purpose is highly questionable. It appears to be boundless 
and, therefore, dangerous, for where no bounds are set on energy it loses 
direction and will obstruct or collide with other energies that are serving 
the same ultimate purpose. Lord Beaverbrook has no subtlety and-no 
insight into foreign affairs. He has no deeper or wider vision. His 
political ideas, when examined, will be found to make up a crude form of 
isolationism. His campaign for ‘Empire Free Trade’ showed that his 
economics are as unsound as his politics. He has gained his hold over the 
public largely by combining the methods of stunt journalism with those 
of Hollywood. It had been suggested that Lord Beaverbrook ought to 
hold a kind of roving commission that will enable him to exercise his 
energies and his great gift for advertisement (especially self-advertise- 
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pike ment) in Allied and Dominion capitals. Happily, this suggestion has 
6 i now been carried out. Lord Beaverbrook is not the man to take any 
bead part in determining the conduct of the war—and one can only feel dismay 





at the thought that he might have any share in deciding the character of 





ar the Peace that will follow. 
onl 4 It cannot be said that Mr. Morrison is a ‘ yes-man’ or altogether a 
ten small man. There is, indeed, no room for him in the War Cabinet. 





There is room for him in the Cabinet, by reason of his integrity and his 
administrative experience—but not as Home Secretary. The liberty of 
the subject is a complex and very serious matter and one that demands . 
exceptional insight, balance, grasp of principle, and firmness combined 
with humanity. It is not a matter for a mind so unimaginative, unhis- 
torical, and purely pragmatic as Mr. Morrison’s. Sir John Anderson was 
much better suited to this task : it is good that he is in the War Cabinet. 

The varied activities that come under the headings of Economic and 
Political Warfare demand searching enquiry and drastic reform—one is 
bound to suspect that some of these activities are bogus and are causing 
a considerable waste of public money. That our propaganda to Germany 
(which pertains to Political Warfare) is permeated by silliness, vulgarity, 
and incomprehension and by a dangerous form of defeatism has become 


























be notorious. In so far as Political Warfare includes the encouragement, 
oi and perhaps even the direction, of subversive movements in Europe, it 
. may become of decisive importance some day. It is now under three 
7" Ministers—Mr. Eden, Mr. Brendon Bracken, and Dr. Dalton—of whom: 
- 2 Until war was upon us, two of his newspapers, the Daily Express and the Sunday 
Express, announced day after day ‘ There will be no War.’ Even in the present dire situa- 
ny tion the Daily Express has the effrontery to declare that the fault for our disasters lies 
3). chiefly with the French (vide its leading article on February 14th), while the Sunday 
ly Express is not ashamed to warn the nation against hysteria and perversity in criticism—- 
at a time when the nation was never more calm and never more sober-minded, 
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Mr. Eden alone has any qualifications for the task. Besides, such a 
division of responsibility makes the efficient conduct of Political Warfare 
impossible. There is, perhaps, a case for a Ministry of Political Warfare 
that would absorb the Ministries of Economic Warfare and of Informa- 
tion. Here would be an opportunity of bringing in a new man altogether 
—a back-bencher, perhaps, with insight, energy, vision, and a grasp of 
foreign affairs. 

It is a healthy sign—and a big victory on the Home Front—that 
Parliament was prepared to insist on the changes which were expected 
by the nation. It will have to insist on further changes. The Prime 
Minister has sometimes appeared to imagine it is the duty of the nation 
to do his will. It is, however, his duty to do the will of the nation—and 
it is for Parliament to embody this will. To speak against the Govern- 
ment and then vote for it reveals a process of abdication that must, if it 
goes on, destroy the parliamentary system. Parliament was for Mr. 
Churchill and against his Government—so was public opinion. The right 
course is for Parliament to vote against the Government and for Mfr. 
Churchill to be entrusted with the formation of another Government, 
The people of this country and the House are constantly exhorted to 
impress the world with displays of national unity. In his speech on 
February 15th, Mr. Churchill threatened critics and others who, 80 
he appears to imagine, might endanger the unity of the nation, with 
the millstone that ought to be reserved for Hitler. One thing is 
certain, that this unity will indeed be menaced if Mr. Churchill 
remains obdurate to the growing and very earnest and patriotic demand 
for a reformed War Cabinet. It is useless to meet the deep concern that 
is felt over a dire situation by reminding the public of what it knows 
already—that the United States are in the war. It is a consolation that 
they are, but the immediate dangers of that situation remain almost 
- unaffected. It will be a long time before American aid can help to deter- 
mine the outcome of the war with Japan—and even longer, perhaps, 
‘before it can help in deciding the outcome of the war with Germany. 
It is useless to go on invoking the achievements of the Russian Army. 
They are great indeed—we have only to imagine what the situation would 
be like if the Germans were advancing on Baku and the Middle East to 
realise what service Russia has done to the common cause. But all is 
not well on the Russian front. The Germans have been successful in dis- 
engaging their army. They have, so far, held their positions along the 
shores of the Black Sea. They are preparing an offensive that may carry 
them not only back to Rostoff, but beyond—and perhaps across the 
Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, and the Aigean. If the Libyan campaign 
cannot be won fairly soon, it may be impossible to give sufficient aid to 
Turkey if she is menaced. We may be sure that the Germans will suffer 
heavy losses if they resume the offensive, but we shall be fortunate if the 
menace to the Middle East does not develop swiftly and formidably. 

It is useless to invoke the past. It is indeed true that the craze for 
disarmament and the illusion of collective security were decisive in pro- 
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moting our present calamitous state—they did, in fact, make it possible for 
the Germans to bring on the Second World War. The period between the 
wars was more replete with blunders of foreign policy than any period since 
the Norman Conquest. In the realm of foreign affairs, at least, it was 
dominated by sentiment, by abstractions, by myths, and by a peculiarly 
Anglo-American pharisaical srrogance. It is true that the ‘ appeasement ’ 
practised towards the close of that period accelerated the approach of 
the war and improved the chances of the aggressor—a heavy responsi- 
bility for this war will for ever be associated with Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax, no less than with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin. It is true that in the first year of the war the national effort 
was inadequate because the magnitude of the war was not understood. 
But we are in 1942—not in 1939 or 1940. Although amongst the causes. 
of present disasters there aré many that lie far back in the past, there are 
more immediate causes with which Mr. Churchill and his Government are 
associated. And it is immediate and drastic reforms that are needed to 
ameliorate the consequences, which will be sufficiently dire in any case, 
and to carry the nation from defeat, and, perhaps, ag further 
defeats, to full and final victory. 

It is useless to go on exhorting the nation and to chide it for slack- 
ness. The nation is not free from fault—no nation is. But by far the 
greater fault lies with the leaders of the nation. The muddle, the over- 
lapping, the appalling selfishness of the vested interests, the luxury that is 
still tolerated, the lack of political guidance, the immense volume of obscur- 
antist and semi-defeatist literature that provides the hungry public with a 
frothy and unhealthful pabulum, the vast and incessant propaganda for 
spurious war-aims expressed in abstract terms that convey nothing to 
plain men and women who are fighting not for abstractions, not for an 
unattainable utopia, but for their country, the narrowness, superficiality, 
and ignorance of the Labour Party with respect to foreign affairs, the 
defective will-power of the Conservatives and their failure to sustain and 
invigorate the sense of Empire and Imperial Destiny (as though the 
Empire was almost something to be ashamed of), the abuses that permeate 
Government Departments (also all the overgrowth of committees and of 
the ‘committee mind’ and the undergrowth of liaison officers and of 
persons engaged in nondescript and usually redundant tasks that come 
under the heading of ‘co-ordination ’), the failure of the B.B.C. to 
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' promote a deeper understanding of the war, of what it is about, and of 


what is at stake, to be the exponent of national ideals, and, in addressing 
the World, to be the authentic voice of England—these, and many more, are 
the things that must be changed. But the change must come from above : 


‘ As to the great majority of the nation, they have done whatever in their 
several ranks, and conditions . . . was required of them. . . . They have 
delegated the greatest trust, which they have to bestow, to those faithful 
representatives who made their true voice heard against the disturbers and 
destroyers of Europe. . . . They have in all things reposed an enduring but 
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not an unreflecting confidence. That confidence demands a full return; and 
fixes a responsibility on the Ministers entire and undivided. The people stand 
acquitted if the war is not carried on in a manner suited to its objects. If the 
public honour is tarnished ; if the public safety suffers any detriment ; the 
Ministers, and not the people, are to answer it, and they alone. Its armies, its 
navies are given to them without stint or restrictions. Its treasures are poured 
out at their feet. Its constancy is ready to record all their efforts. They are 
not to fear a responsibility for acts of manly adventure. The responsibility 
’ which they are to dread, is, lest they should show themselves unequal to the 
expectation of a brave people.’ # 


Yes, it is from above that the changes must come. But they must 
also go deep. They must be accompanied by a transformation of the 
national spirit, of the national outlook. Russia has gone through such 
a transformation under the impact of defeat. So has Germany—despite 
more than two years of constant victory and the prospect of further 
victory still. France is going through a transformation—the deepest of 
‘all, perhaps, and momentous for herself and for Europe—amid the 
anguish of a lost war and a ruinous and humiliating peace. It is time 
that England underwent a transformation too—high time. If it does 
not come from above, it will, in the end, come from below—with 
disastrously disruptive consequences. 

Mr. Churchill has the confidence of the nation still—happily, for it is 
this confidence that makes a non-disruptive, organic, and yet radical 
change possible. As Prime Minister it will be his task to guide the people 
of England and the Empire—they, and the Americans, unlike other 
people, must be guided, rather than led, and can never be driven. He 
must be relieved of the overburden of work he carries at present. He 
has had, and will continue to have, many sound, and -even brilliant 
ideas, but he lacks the passion for detail which Napoleon and Nelson had, 
which President Roosevelt and Hitler have. For the details he needs 
other men—and new men.® - 

The war must be conducted as a whole, in the light of a general strategic 
conception, defensive, at first, and then offensive. It must be visualised, 
comprehended, and directed from a centre. There is greater need for an 
interlocking of strategy and foreign policy than there has ever been 
before. There is only one man equal to this task—Wavell. He has 
greater experience of actual warfare of various kinds than any other 
commander amongst the Allied nations. He has made mistakes, but no ~ 
man is better able to learn from mistakes than he is, for he has a mind 
that is as flexible as it is piercing—and he has humility. A humanist, as 
well as a great patriot, he thinks in terms of mankind without prejudice 
to his country and in terms of his country without prejudice to mankind. 
A humanitarian, he has a deep and friendly understanding for the 
ordinary soldiers, who are the stuff of all armies. A hater of war, he 


* Edmund Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace, Vol. VIII., p. 419 (1808 edn.). 
8 This article was printed before the second series of changes in the personnel of the 
Government was announced, 
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loves the art of war. Although not a politician, he has more political 
wisdom than most ‘politicians. He alone is able to develop that general 
strategic conception—which must also be a political conception—that is 
essential if full victory is to be achieved. He is the only man who is able 
to take over the central conduct of the war, and, when the war has been 
won, to assist powerfully in winning the peace. He has the vision for 
lack of which whole nations have perished. 

Whether he become Minister of Defence under the Piime Minister, or 
whatever his official title be, he must join the War Cabinet and must, 
under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, be responsible for the 
central conduct of the war. 

He is the man—and the country has begun to know it, for even now 
plain people can be heard saying : ‘ We Want Wavell.’ 


II 


‘To his confederates abroad he was constant and just, but not open. But 
rather such was his enquiry, and such his closeness, as they stood in the light 
towards him and he stood in the dark towards them.’ —Baoon, Life of Henry VII. 


No two Powers are at war to-day for the same reasons and with the 
same purpose—nor are ‘ reason’ and ‘ purpose’ always identical. Con- 
quest was Germany’s purpose in going to war with Russia. It was also 
her reason. She has, so far, failed in her purpose and, if she continues to 
fail, her purpose will no longer be conquest but survival. The reason 
why Russia is at war with Germany is that she was attacked. Her initial 
purpose was self-defence. But, towards the end of last year, her purpose 
began to change as the result of success in the field. She began to think 
in terms not merely of immediate self-defence but of permanent security. 
Thus far, the Russian purpose coincides with Great Britain’s. But if 
Russia wins more victories her purpose will undergo further changes, or, 
rather, it will develop. If she wins her war with Germany, she will, if 
she is not exhausted or paralysed by internal conflict, be the strongest 
Power on the European Continent and, therefore, impose her will on all 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, at least, and almost certainly on 
Central Europe—indeed in all Europe east of the Rhine. 

The European order will then be largely, or even mainly, a Russian 
order. But it does not follow that it will be a Communist order. Russia 
has passed from Communism to full nationalism. Stalin is much nearer 
to Peter the Great or Ivan the Terrible than to Lenin who, in his testa- 
ment to the Russian Communist Party, warned the Party against Stalin. 
The ‘ Purges’ brought the Communist Revolution to an end—they were 
ostensibly directed against ‘ T'rotzkyism”’ and against the alleged agents 
of foreign Powers, but in reality it was ‘ Leninism’ that was ‘ purged’ 
out of existence. Wherever the Russian armies have occupied foreign 
territory so far—the Baltic States and eastern Poland—they have deported 
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members of the ruling classes and the leaders of national minorities, but 
they have shot the local Communists. The Communist Parties outside 
Russia are no longer instruments for promoting social revolution only 
(they may even be instruments for preventing it), but are the agents of 
Russian nationalism or Russian ‘ Fifth Columnists’ who will help to 
weaken Russia’s foes internally and to direct or influence the strategy 
and the war-aims of her friends so as to conform with Russian interests. 

Not that Russia has abandoned revolution as an instrument of foreign 
policy for good. It is conceivable that she will, if she grows confident of 
final victory, combine a revised Pan-Slavism with revolutionary nation- 
alism in eastern Europe and once more try to promote social revolution 
in western Europe. It is as likely as not that she will crush a German 
revolution. At the moment she is trying to cause internal dissension in 
Germany by her propaganda, but she knows that such dissension may 
perhaps weaken the Germans a little, but will not take on that revolu- 
tionary form which would animate them with a new ardour and a new 
unity in defence of the Fatherland and their way of living. Whether 
Germany is to be ‘ bourgeois’ or ‘ proletarian’ is, for the time being, 
immaterial in Russian eyes. Russia would, in any case, prefer a weak 
‘bourgeois’ Germany to a strong ‘proletarian’ Germany. In this 
respect, Russian and British interests are identical, for from a British 
point of view also it matters little whether Germany is bourgeois or 
proletarian, prdviding she is militarily weak, and femains so. The 
Russians know, what we failed to apprehend in the last war and have 
not learnt even now, that the foundation of German strength is German 
national unity. It has been, and still is, the German working class who 
are the most resolute supporters of German unity. They have always 
opposed the centrifugal forces, in Bavaria, the Rhineland, and in Silesia, 
that have existed ever since Germany became a nation. The union of 
Germany and Austria is an old aspiration of German and Austrian 
Liberals and Socialists, and there can be no doubt at all that German 
labour would, if consulted, be for permanent union between Germany 
and the Sudetenland The break-up of Germany is, therefore, a subject 
that will receive the earnest consideration of a victorious Russia—and 
should be one on which a large measure of agreement could be achieved 
between her and this country when the time comes to make the peace. __ 

Poland also fought because she was attacked. Her initial purpose, 
like Russia’s, was survival. But what are the conditions of her survival ? 
Clearly not the mere re-establishment of the status quo ante bellum. 
Polish independence will have been restored in vain if it cannot be 
defended. It would have been better for Poland to have compounded 
with Germany in August, 1939, although to have done so would have 
meant the loss of national independence, than to engage in a war which, 
even if victorious, would leave her ruined and depopulated, only to suffer 
another invasion after a brief interval—an invasion that might come from 
the east or from the west, or from both (as in 1939). 

Poland is-compelled to choose between Germany and Russia because 
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she cannot fight both at the same time, even if she has allies. It was 
Hitler’s intention to conquer Russia with Polish help. This was the 


| reason for his pro-Polish policy, which lasted into the year 1939. Poland 


would certainly have lost her independence if she had acquiesced, but 
she might well have played a big, even if subordinate, part in the conquest 
and, later on, in the colonisation of Russia. In a purely material sense 
she would have profited greatly. But she refused. If the war is won, 
it will be the just verdict of history that Poland saved the world, and at 
‘a fearful price, for of all the countries at war, she has suffered most. 
If the war lasts a few years longer, it is doubtful whether more than a 
‘small minority of the Polish nation will be left alive, so fearful are the 
ravages of want, exposure, typhus, and the Germans. Had the Poles 
shrunk from this sacrifice, Hitler would have had everything—he would, 
in a few years, have been the unchallengeable master of Europe and much 
more. No wonder that his hatred of the Poles is as implacable as his 
hatred of the Jews. 

Despite the Russian invasion, and the many outrages that went 
with it by the invaders, Poland has again chosen for Russia, although the 
inducements to compound with the Germans are enormous. The ultimate 
purpose of the Polish struggle and of Polish policy is clear, namely this— 
the establishment of a Poland able to defend herself against a German 
invasion by national unity at home, by a formidable armament, resources 
that will enable her to maintain her armament, and strategic frontiers 
that will not render it ineffective from the start, such a relationship with 
the Russians as will leave her in peace on her eastern border when she is 
defending her western border against the Germans, and, beyond all 
this, alliances that will enable Poland to play her part in the European 
balance of power ori which her existence ultimately depends. 

Russia, it would appear, is determined to keep the Polish territories, 
which she occupied in 1939 as well as the Baltic States. One of the 
reasons why it is dangerous to proclaim general principles of foreign policy 
is that they are, to some extent, binding, especially when there is an 
enlightened public in the countries that have proclaimed them. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points were one of the causes, perhaps the main 
cause, why Germany was able to negotiate a peace which turned 
out to be premature and, therefore, why the Second World War came. 
To-day, when the Fourteen Points are re-read, they strike one as extra- 
ordinarily naive and unrealistic. They show how superficial was President 
Wilson’s understanding of international affairs. One may, fortunately, 
expect something better from President Roosevelt. He appears to 
understand Europe as well as any member of the British Cabinet, and, 
indeed, better than most of them. Nevertheless, he, much more than 
Mr. Churchill, is responsible for the ‘ Atlantic Charter’ (one may even 
suspect that Mr. Churchill was rather unimpressed by this document 
when he saw the first draft thereof). The Charter has been accepted by all 
the Allied Powers though the continued annexation of Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania is incompatible with Article 2 of the Charter, for, according 
to this Article, ‘ territorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
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expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ’ are inadmissible. And what 
are the ‘ wishes of the people’ who inhabit eastern Poland? The largest 
nationa] group is made up of Poles. As for the other two principal 
groups; the White Russians and the Ukrainians, the wishes of the former 


cannot even be surmised and would be very hard to discover, whereas the . 
latter, who were largely pro-German and anti-Polish, have now had so 


grievous an experience both of German and Russian domination, that 
they are much better disposed towards their one-time oppressors, the 
Poles. : 
The Charter, therefore, if taken seriously, contains stufi for an eastern 
European conflict—and, what is more, for a conflict between the Western 
Allies and Russia. Such a conflict is about the last thing that could be 
desired, even when the common task of defeating Germany has been 
accomplished, and one can only hope that the Charter will not be taken 
seriously, or, better still, be quietly forgotten. Besides, the Charter may 
be of even more direct benefit to the enemy.. The Eight Articles do 
not suit Germany now, any more than the Fourteen Points did in January, 
1918, when they were announced. But they may do so, if the war goes 
against her, as the Fourteen Points did by October, 1918. However 
much we may try to forget the Charter, the Germans will not fail to 
remind us of it as soon as they begin to lose the war. The great danger 
created by the Charter, as by all declarations of high-minded war-aims, 
is that the enemy may accept them—as he accepted thé Fourteen Points. 
He would, of course, ask for modificetions, especially of Article 8, which 


proposes unilateral disarmament—the Germans would explain that - 


alibcugh they hive always been devoted to the principle of dis.rmeament, 
and are only too eager to disarm, yet unilateral disarmament is obviously 


unreasonable and unfair. And there will be many persons on both sides” 
of the Atlantic who will agree! Acceptance of the Charter ‘in principle,’ - 


proclaimed by the Germans to a world which, by that time, may be 


weary of war, acceptance, moreover, that would be urged by all neutrals, _ 


perhaps by the Vatican, and by pacifist and semi pacifist organisations, 
newspapers and periodicals might bring the war to a premature end and 
so leed to a peace which will be but an armistice between the Second 
_ World War and the Third. 

It is for the British Government, in particular, to be reticent in the 
proclamation and empirical in the pursuit of war-aims—aes well as severely 
critical in relations with all foreign Powers, even when these Powers are 
friends or Allies or both. It is as important not to overrate an Ally as 
it is not to underrate an enemy. One must always assume that every 
Altied Government will uphold the interests of its own country first, no 
metter what general principles of policy or conduct have been proclaimed 
—and, indeed, this is the duty of every Government, even including the 
British Government, towards its own people. The Allies all have one 
con.mon interest, the defeat of the enemy—but in the matter of pexce 
terms and of the political and economic order which will follow the war, 
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their interests are not identical and it will become very important to 
realise exactly where they begin to diverge. It is important, therefore, 
that in countries where public opinion counts,.as it does in Great Britain, 
the public itself should have a similarly empirical and critical outlook 


. and shall be as immune as possible to the seductions of sentiment. how- 


ever exalted, and of principles, however commendable in the abstract. 
The British public showed a sound instinct with regard to the Atlantic 
Charter. In Parliament and in the Press it was advertised as epoch- 
making, as the foundation of a better world, and what-not, but the 
public remained entirely unresponsive. It has forgotten the Charter by 
now. One may only hope that both public and Government will be 
unresponsive to any effort on the part of the enemy to remind us of its 
existence. 

No doubt the Russians would, even now, desire the acquiescence of 
Great Britain in a post-war settlement that would make them masters 
of Eastern Europe or even more. This Great Britain cannot, or should 
not do. On the other hand, while she cannot agree in advance to the 
dismemberment of an Ally (for that is what the Russian re-occupation of 
eastern Poland would amount to), she cannot commit herself in advance 
to resistance of any claims Russia may decide to make. She must pursue 
her own national interests which require not merely an independent 
Poland, but a strong Poland, on friendly terms with Russia, as essential 
to the balance of power which has always been and will always remain 
Great Britain’s most vital interest on the European Continent. It is 
for Great Britain to judge the whole Eastern European question—includ- 
ing the question of the Polish frontiers and of the Baltic States—on its 
merits when the tjme comes, but not till then. The question will, when 
the time comes, be settled chiefly but not, perhaps, entirely, by the 
Power that is strongest on the spot. It is for Great Britain to do all 
she can so that this Power is not Germany. She must, therefore, do all 
she can to help Russia so that the war shall be won—and remain in 


‘ association with Poland both during the war and after, so that the Peace 


shall not be lost. 

The Cabinet do not seem to have even the beginnings of the general . 
political conception which is needed to win the War and the Peace for 
England. She may, despite the present Cabinet, be a victorious Power. 
But it is necessary that she should be the victorious Power. Mr. Eden is 
not without insight and realism. But his grasp of foreign affairs, though 
not hesitant, lacks the iron quality of a Castlereagh, a Bismarck, a Curzon. 
His mind is serious, but it is not massive. If the Peace is not won, the 
war will have been fought in vain. Indeed, it will have been better to 
have come to terms with Germany before now, or, better still, not to 
have gone to war at all. Several new men are needed in the War Cabinet, 
but one at least is needed who will impart a surer purpose, some weight, 
much more insight, and, what is most sorely lacking now—vision. We 
know of one throughout the Empire who is able to fulfil this need— 
Wavell, Ba 4 
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‘ Bear in mind that you have a common enemy .. . and a common cause 
to defend.’ Swit, Directions to Servants. 


That France has ceased to be a belligerent is no reason why the 
British Government should havé no French policy. That the French are 
unpopular is natural—but that their unpopularity should be condoned, 
or at least remain uncounteracted by officialdom, the B.B.C. and the 
Press, is not in the interests of this country. The Battle of France is 
over—but the Battle for France is still going on. We may win the war 
without winning that battle—but unless we win that battle we cannot 
win the Peace. Victory in the field is possible without France—but 
victory at the conference table is anpratibis without her, impossible, at 
least, for England. 

The Germans, in their dealings with the French, are offering what 
we cannot offer, and are using coercion such as we could not use, even if 
we wished to. It is a lop-sided battle in any case, but it is all the more 
so, because we have no French policy, no idea as to our future relation- 
ship with France, and none, it would seem, of the part France may play 
in Europe after the war.‘ For a long time to come, the only weapons 
with which England can fight the Battle for France are those of political 
and psychological insight and an unswerving resolve to establish a new 
relationship that cannot be a mere revival of the Entente Cordiale, but 
must be the principal foundation of a new balance of power in Europe, 
and, therefore, the chief guarantee of the European order. Much is to 
be learnt from the mistakes committed on both sides of the Channel 
since the last war, mistakes that did much to bring on the present war. 


These mistakes have not been gross in themselves or the outcome of ~ 


ill-will (at least not on this side of the Channel) or of stupidity, but of 
that mutual incomprehension which will persist between two nations who 


are forced to work closely together in defence against a common danger. ~ 


The French emerged from the last war with the outlook of a defeated 
. nation, the Germans emerged with the outlook of an undefeated nation, 
while the English were converted by their own inclinations, reinforced 
by their own propaganda, into the belief that there is no intrinsic virtue 
in victory and that once a war is over, it is necessary to eliminate the 
distinction between victors and vanquished as rapidly as possible. 
Distrust is a needful component of a sound foreign policy, but 
it must never become the only component. There was, after the 
last war, too much distrust in the French outlook—in the English 
there was too little. The French were too short-sighted and only saw 
immediate danger. When the Maginot Line was completed they did 
* not look beyond it. The Maginot Line became a mental horizon, and a 
* Nothing shows up the spurious nature of current projects for the establishment of a 


new European order than the failure of their authors to face the problem of France, or 
even to guess that there is such a problem. 
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very narrow one, as well as a line of defence that encouraged rather than: 
discouraged attack, for, as it was not extended to cover the Belgian 
frontier, it invited a German outflanking invasion. The English were too 
far-sighted. Captain Cuttle’s gaze was always fixed upon the coast of 
Greenland, his gaze was fixed upon objects that were even remoter, 
objects situated beyond the edge of this world in a utopian realm of 
tenuous obstruction. French post-war policy was too materialistic. 
English post-war policy became, under pressure of a public opinion that 
was constantly invited by an importunate minority against weak Govern- 
ments (England has not had strong Government for twenty years), far 
too idealistic. The French were intelligent enough to see that the League 
of Nations was mainly a spurious growth, but not intelligent enough to 
see that even the spurious may play a useful part in politics. The English 
refused to perceive its spurious nature, and persisted in the belief that 
even the genuine has its dangers. The French did not in the least wish 
to dominate Europe, but their fears and suspicions made them attempt to 
assert an armed hegemony that was as unintelligible as it was unaccept- 
able to the English and very perilous to the weaker Powers of Eastern 
and Central Europe. When the attempt failed, the French withdrew 
into their shell like a hermit crab, hoping that the hole in the shell, which 
leaves a vital part of the body uncovered, will not be noticed by its 
enemies. i 

It is not, and never has been, the wish of the English people to dominate 
Europe. The Germans have wished to dominate Europe ever since they 
were a nation. Their modern history is but the story of the progress of 
this desire and of the frustration thereof whenever it seemed on the 
point of being fulfilled. Whether it is the natural result of Germany’s 
situation or of some special vice or virtue in the German character, or 
both, is of little interest as a matter of practical politics which should be 
more concerned with effects than with causes. It is doubtful whether 
even a victorious Germany could dominate Europe for long—the present 

“war has shown, what has been shown many times before, that the Germans 
have no gift for dealing with subject alien peoples, whether these peoples 
are more civilised or less so than they are. But the mere physical pos- 
sibility of dominating Europe is Germany’s alone. The utmost western 
limit of a Russian domination would be the Rhine. It would divide 
Europe in two. Only the Germans can dominate both the east and the 
west as a result of a victorious war. 

The only alternative to domination by one Power is the balance of 
power. A general federation (or ‘ Federal Union ’ as distinct from regional 
federations), ‘ pooled,’ or ‘ collective’ security, the internationalisation 
of national armed forces, the abrogation of national sovereignty—all 
these remedies would produce a diffusion of power which would, in the 
end, give the advantage to the nation which is potentially the strongest, 
that is to say, the Germans. All the innumerable promoters of such 
remedies are, in a last analysis, defeatists and pro-German in so far as 
what they recommend is in effect that Great Britain should abdicate as 
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the leading Power in Europe and that Germeinp should, in the end, 
exercise a domination. 

Only the Power that does not, and cannot, aspire to dominate Europe, 
only the Power that is of Europe and not in Europe, that is detached from 
the Continent and yet, through alliances, can have a footing on the Conti- 
nent, the only Power that has an unchanging material as well as moral 
interest in the maintenance of Peace, is England. She is the only Power 
whose armed forces can have permanent access to Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Europe, the only Power facing Europe with America 
in the background and facing America with Europe in the background. 

But even she cannot hold the balance except in permanent associa- 

tion with France. Without France she cannot even be sure of the first © 
condition of her own survival, got that no foreign Power should 
command the Narrow Seas. 
* ‘What must be done to ensure a right relationship between Paris and 
London ? The foundations of such a relationship must be laid now. . It 
was the greatest of modern historians, Jacob Burckhardt, who said there 
is nothing to be learnt from history except a little wisdom. The recent’ 
history of our relations with the French point this lesson—that we must 
_ be critical, cautious, empirical, pragmatic, unwilling to pass moral judg- 
ments, ever regardful of our own national interests, and yet to have some 
vision of the future, that we must, in other words, ‘practise ordinary 
political wisdom. There is no doubt at all that, the French people as a 
whole are anti-German—which is not the same thing as being pro-British. 
France offers a special difficulty in so far as she is not, and cannot for a 
long time be, represented. The so-called Government at Vichy does not 
represent France, nor does de Gaulle. That he will ever represent France 
seems most unlikely. Who will? Only such as have lived in Francé 
through the period of collapse and of German overlordship, who have 
shared the humiliation, the tragedy, and the hardships of defeat and 
conquest, and who have combined courage with diplomacy in dealing 
with the conqueror on their native soil—only from amongst such will the 
future leaders of France be drawn. Indeed, even now an élite of this 
nature is arising to lead France and represent her some day. 

Nor is it possible to tell what manner of political order will prevail 
in France when she has rid herself of the Germans. She has had many 
governments since her own Revolution, but none has given her stability. 
She will not imitate British or American institutions—in politics, the 
French, like the English, and unlike the Germans, have always been 
initiators and never imitators. But whether the French political order 
be autocratic or democratic, royalist or republican, hierarchic or egali- 
tarian, it will be her business and not ours, and has, or ought to have, no 
bearing whatever on the relationship between Paris and London. 

Those who know what it is to be a Frenchman in France to-day will 
disagree in much—but they will all agree in one injunction: ne jugez 
pas! It has, for many years, been the habit of the English Press, and 
of the public also, to sit in judgment on the nations of the world, The 
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head master, as it were, has paraded the nations as though they were 
schoolboys every morning and has told some that their behaviour has 
been commendable, others that it has not been so good—and some have 
been threatened with punishment (called ‘sanctions’ in the modern 
jargon). This head master is now fighting for his life. 

It is important to know who ‘the men of Vichy’ are, but moral 
judgment on them is not our business. They will be judged by their 
own fellow-countrymen. Some of them are the allies, or at least the 
instruments, of our enemies. Others are not. To confirm the former 
in their enmity and to estrange the latter is a mistake of the first 
order—and one that may have disastrous consequences some day. 
Admiral Darlan is no friend of England. But he is not a fool. In the 
administration at Vichy there are men who will show themselves to be 
friends of this country when the time comes. Mon, also, like Le Cor- 
busier, one of the greatest architects of our time, and De Pierrefeu, 2 
very gifted and very independent writer. To dismiss men of this sort as 
traitors, or even'as ‘ rats,’ is worse than impolitic. The broadcasts in 
French that are transmitted by the B.B.C. show genuine understanding 
of France and her terrible situation—they allow light, as it were, to 
penetrate the totalitarian darkness in which the Germans have enveloped 
- France. On the other hand, references to France in the home programmes 
of the B.B.C. show crude incomprehension. The broadcasts advertising 
the so-called ‘ V-movement’ are particularly offensive in this respect. 
They are silly, cheap, boastful. A certain ‘Colonel Britton,’ who 
seems to be commander in chief of the ‘V-army,’ gave a broadcast 
(which was reprinted in the Listener on January 15th) headed * Rat Week.’ 
Amongst the ‘ rats ’ who were, according to Colonel Britton, to be handed 
over for ‘ particular punishment’ were several Frenchmen ; Admiral 
Darlan was mentioned. Is not the B.B.C. aware that the Admiral is, 
under Marsha] Pétain, the head of an administration with which both the 
United States and Canada entertain diplomatic relations ? In the same 
broadcast, Colonel Britton referred to the ‘ V-army ’ as though it were a 
terrorist organisation, a kind of Gestapo, and uttered dire threats against 
a number of people living in France and other occupied countries. Do 
the B.B.C. think it is politic to incite Frenchmen to commit acts of 
terroristic violence against Frenchmen? On January 16th, Colonel 
Britton gave a broadcast in which he denounced the great actor, Sacha 
Guitry, who has, it is alleged, been associating with the Germans in 
Paris. Perhaps he has—but why? There are offices of intercession as 
well as of treason. We do not know. He may have wanted to inter- 
cede on behalf of some prisoners—perhaps of one or the other who is 
under sentence of death. He has, according to Colonel Britton, been 
‘attending German cocktail parties.’ Is the Colonel quite sure of Sacha 
Guitry’s motives ? How does he know whether they are disinterested 
or not? If Sacha Guitry is a traitor to his own country, it is for his 
fellow-countrymen to deal with him—not for us. 

The bogus ‘ V-army’ is supposed to be promoting ‘ revolution ’ in 
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Europe. This ‘ revolution *calls for very critical scrutiny. If by ‘ revolu- 
tion ’ we mean resistance to German rule, and-no more, it is, of course, 
desirable, provided that open resistance, at least, is not offered too late 
or too early. Revolution is a very serious matter. It is not easily con- 
trolled and, once it has begun, no one can tell whither it willlead. Revolu- 
tion, say, in Norway or Rumania now, might give the Germans a coveted — 
opportunity for perceiving and destroying what was long concealed, and 
might put an end for ever to all hope of effective resistance to German 
supremacy. A German revolution might make Germany stronger instead 
of weaker—especially if it were of the kind which is being recommended 
in the German broadcasts that are transmitted by the B.B.C., a‘ general 
revolution.’ A revolution in France might be an irretrievable disaster. 
What little is known about the activities that are officially classed under 
‘ Political Warfare ’ arouses the deepest misgivings. If the manner in 
which subversion is encouraged in certain continental countries is an 
example of these activities, one is bound to suspect that ‘ Political 
Warfare ’ as waged by this country is a menace to our friends (and there- 
fore to ourselves) and a help to the enemy. 

To undertake military operations against French bases or interests 
may become unavoidable. But it will depend on the way that France 
is handled meanwhile, whether the French will realise that such opera- 
tions are indeed unavoidable and are part of the war against the Germans, 
and the Germans only. The relationship between the British Govern- 
ment and the French nation must be informal and opportunist. It 
should, on no account, exclude contact, whether direct or indirect, with 
the administration at Vichy, or with individual members thereof, if 
such contact is possible. Nor should it exclude contact with individual 
Frenchmen or groups of Frenchmen. It should not exclude contact with 
de Gaulle—but should not be confined to him. De Gaulle is a com- 
mander, not a politician. He ought to be leading his troops in a 
campaign in Libya. 

Our French policy should be dominated by one purpose—future 
association against the Germans, an association that should, if possible, 
be complete before the war is over, so that it may help to speed up and 
clinch the victory, an association that must, in any case, be complete 
when the time comes to negotiate the peace. And in the post-war world 
that partnership will be necessary—to ourselves, to France, to Europe, 
to mankind. 

No one can tell what will be the state of the victors and the van- 
quished when the fighting is over. It may be that both will be so 
exhausted that the supremacy of the one over the other will exist by 
no more than the narrowest of margins. Neither will be free from 
internal tension which, if it breaks, may imperil all the achievements of 
victory. If the Germans and Russians are forced to conclude a separate 
peace by exhaustion or by the menace of domestic upheaval, or if either 
is no more than barely victorious over the other, then Poland may play 
a decisive part in determining the Eastern European order. [If all the 
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belligerents are exhausted and ruined, it may be that France, with her 
manhood almost intact, her resources not wholly depleted, and her 

fighting spirit aroused, may again sway the destinies of Europe. It is 

even conceivable that she will emerge as the real victor from the War— 

and from the peace. The question is: When Germany is defeated, will 
the French, instead of seizing the greatest, and perhaps the last, oppor- 

tunity that ever came their way, turn against the common foe or will they . 
turn against one another? Merely to put the question is to realise the 

folly of an uncritical attitude with regard to revolution in Europe. The 

question is also: What, when the war approaches its end, or even 

sooner, will be the relationship between France and England ? If it is 

based on a common outlook, a common policy, a common conception, 

and a common purpose, the chances of making sure that the victory will 
be’final, and of winning the peace, will be vastly greater than they would 

be if there were enmity between them. Indeed, it is no overstatement to 

say that if the task of promoting a close association not only between 

France and England, but between the French and British Empires, is 

not undertaken forthwith, the war, even if won, may have.been fought in 

~ vain. 


Tue Epriror. 
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INVASION—EAST AND WEST 


SoMEWHERE frcm the deeps of youthful memories there has surged up a 
maxim much used (for reasons now obscure) by an elderly French tutor 
—‘A force de peindre le diable sur les murs il finit par apparatire en 
personne.’ 

We have had the hogey Invasion painted on the wall for us often 
enough in the past two and a half years, and lo! he has appeared in 
person in the East Indies. A quite formidable and unpleasant bogey he 
has proved to be out there, and not unnaturally the people of Great 
Britain have been looking somewhat fearfully at their own walle, lest the 
Devil painted there should change from a mere ‘ tableau ’ to a ‘ tableau 
vivant.’ Some have even thought they glimpsed a twitching of the. 
limbs when the German warships from Brest surged up the English | 
Channel, hell-bent for the Jade, and succeeded in running the gauntlet 
without disaster. But in sober truth the explanation of that dash is 
something a good deal less heroic than a dress rehearsal of the Invasion 
of England. 

Those ships had been ten months cooped up in a foreign dock. One 
of them had made a brief but inglorious emergence as far as La Pallice, 
but the greater part of the officers and men had been idle all those 
months. If it be true that Admiral Raeder had to go to Brest himself to 
be convinced of the state of disintegration into which the crews had fallen 
as a result of lack of sea training, it says little for his knowledge of naval 
history, even of history so recent as his own navy in 1917 and 1918. 
Thucydides 2,400 years ago knew the effect of idleness in port on the sea 
fighters. He records Pericles as telling the Athenians of their opponents, 
‘if they are kept off the sea by our superior strength, their want of 
practice will make them unskilful and their want of skill timid.’ What 
was true of the man-power driven navies of the early Mediterranean wars 
remains true to-day. The material has changed but man is little changed. 
And it is men who fight, not ships 

The training and discipline aboard the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and 
Prinz Eugen had deteriorated to such an extent that return to the home 
ports with opportunity for gunnery, torpedo and other practices had 
become essential. It was the need for moral as well as material repairs 
that impelled that spectacular excursion through the English Channel. 
In their annoyance at the enemy’s success in thus careering almost 
unchallenged past the three great naval bases of Devonport, Portsmouth 
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and Chatham, the British public have rather tended to overrate the 
military significance of the move. Calmer consideration must surely show : 
that the incident was even more inglorious than the ‘ tip and run ’ raids 
and momentary bombardments on the East Coast by Hipper’s battle 
cruisers in 1915. Those had at least a militant intention. The ships did 
pause in their headlong course to fling a few shells at enemy territory. 
The Scharnhorst Squadron had no such thought. We have only to picture 
to ourselves the dramatic effect on world opinion of a bombardment in the 
night, however brief and ineffective, of Plymouth or Portland ; of two 
or three crashing salvos in the neighbourhood of Shakespeare’s Cliff even 
though fired blind’through the murk of rain squalls. Vice-Admiral Ciliax 
forgot Scheer’s famous signal ‘Ran an den Feind.’ He ran from the 
enemy and missed a great chance of a resounding insult to British sea 
wer. 

“4 It is rather important to remember this, because it has a direct bearing 
on the question whether the dash through the Channel is or is not a 
proof that sea-borne invasion of these islands is feasible.» We must 
surely ask ourselves whether there is any comparison between a headlong 
rush at 24 knots at the greatest navigable distance from the enemy’s 
coast line. and the slow oncoming at 8 or 10 knots right on to the beaches 
of that territory. If we compare the Scharnhorst operation with the 
Hipper operations off Yarmouth and Hartlepool in 1915, the only reason- 
able conclusion we can reach is that the earlier German adventures 
were far more convincing as a demonstration that raiding forces could 
reach our coast. And that such lightning raids were a possibility had 
never been contested by the Naval Staff. The escape of the Scharnhorst 
Squadron from Brest was annoying, but in its outcome was of far less 
. thilitary significance than an incursion by those three ships in battle- 
worthy condition into the Atlantic among the convoy routes. 

There can be no disputing that the incident exposed weaknesses in 
our patrol system, both naval and aerial. The German plans were 
cleverly laid: every natural advantage was used, and one thing that 
emerges quite clearly is that the Germans have now a fully efficient 
weather-forecasting system working from their Atlantic bases. It was 
not by chance that a low cloud ceiling, sea haze, and rain squalls covered 
the passage through the Straits of Dover in the hours of daylight. But, 
- admitting all that, there remains to be explained our failure to detect the 
movement of the ships in the first three hours of darkness when they 
came out of Brest and made their way round Ushant through the very 
thick of our Western Channel Patrol system. There has been a tendency 
for criticism to fasten more upon the German evasion of aerial observa- 
tion during the forenoon of the next day. But the supreme moment, 
tactically, for us to discover them was while they were still to the west- 
ward of Plymouth and Portsmouth, and while a serious night encounter 
could have so confused them that if they escaped destruction they might 
still have been headed back into Brest. It can be frankly admitted that 
the German ships are much less worry to us while they are tucked away 
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in the Bight of Heligoland than while they hung, however precariously, 
on the outskirts of our convoy routes ; but it would be rather too much 
of a good thing to imagine that for that reason no one worried much 
about them when they headed eastward. Their evasion of detection 
during the night has a distinct association with the Invasion Bogey. 

On the farther side of the world, however, invasion has presented all 
the appearance of resounding success. The widely dispersed military 
adventures of the Japanese in the South China Seas have met with small 
check and there has been little sign so far that their freedom of movement 
by sea is seriously disputed. Indeed, the fall of Singapore and the possible 
consequence of the opening of the Malacca Straits to thejr raiding cruisers 
might even foreshadow a wide extension of their activities. The supply 
lines of the Allied Forces in the Middle East pass through the Indian 
Ocean. They form a very obvious object of attack and the Malacca 
Straits are the gateway into that ocean from the Far East. Since the 
United Governments have obligingly told the Japanese in an official 
statement that the Indian Ocean defence has been committed solely to the 
British Navy, our enemy is in a very good position to estimate approxi- 
mately what opposition his raiding forces would encounter in that zone. 
It is telling him nothing new to say that the already over-driven and over- 
extended British naval units will be hard put to it to provide escort and 
patrol flotillas along the 5,000-mile stretches between the Cape of Good 
Hope, Aden, Calcutta and Fremantle. We are indeed fighting the two- 
hemisphere war against which the Admiralty warned us in 1936, and 
trying to do it with a half-hemisphere Navy. 

That this outlook in the Indian Ocean is no mere fantasy born of 
- depression at the fall of Singapore can be seen in the outbursts of the 
Japanese Press. They refuse to regard Singapore as anything more than 
a stepping stone to Calcutta, Bombay and Ceylon, which ‘ ought to pass 
economically and militarily under our absolute control if the capture of 
Singapore is not to be a half-measure. Our right wing in the war stretches 
logically as far as Aden.’ } 

Yet with all their appearance of triumph in the Far Eastern War the 
Japanese are really building on sand. They are exploiting a local and 
temporary command of the sea to the utmost, choosing to ignore the fact 
that that command may at any time be disputed by naval forces numeric- 
ally superior, and superior to a crushing extent. I have shown pre- 
viously * the causes of the delay in movement towards the South China 
Seas of the American Fleet. News from official quarters in the past 
month has shown that those causes are being removed. The sweep made 
by Admiral Nimitz to the Marshall and Gilbert Islands with ‘ combat 
vessels of all types’ also showed that the Pacific Fleet can successfully 
carry out cruises of 4,000 miles duration, and is, moreover, in condition 
to meet the Japanese main fleet if it can find it. And behind that Fleet 


2 The Kokumin, quoted by Reuter on February 17th, 1942. 
® Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1942, pp. 56-60.’ 
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already in being there is coming along a second and even larger Fleet 
which the shipyards are toiling to deliver ahead of schedule. 

The Japanese invasion of the East Indian islands must ultimately 
collapse under the pressure of superior sea power. All these spectacular 
moves have been carried out in defiance of a fundamental law of naval 
strategy. Like Hitler, the Japanese have thought to defy the experience 
of generations of fighting seamen. Their East Indian campaign resembles 
the strategical blunder of Pitt, Dundas and Spencer in the opening years 
of the Napoleonic Wars. Then a ‘sugar-island snatching policy’ in the 
West Indies failed to curb France as it was expected todo. Barham, the 
outstanding naval strategist of the age, was forced to resign from the 
Admiralty because he opposed it. ‘It is this system of unlimited con- 
quest that cripples us everywhere,’ he said, ‘ and diverts the Fleet from 
its natural use.’ 

Do not those words, from old records of 150 years ago, fit precisely 
the present Japanese policy of ‘ unlimited conquest ’ extending even as 
far as Aden? And to complete the comparison, let us remember that 
while the ‘ sugar island snatching’ went on the British Navy suffered 

- from adversity even against a French fleet demoralised by the after-effects 
of the Revolution. It was only when Barham was recalled to office, when 
Pitt had abandoned his West Indies policy, that Britain recovered her 
position. Continuance in the policy would, conceivably, have opened the 
way to the success of Napoleon’s invasion of Britain projects. 

Japanese naval strength, never excessive for a war against the 
United States, has been dissipated in the lust for conquest. The damage 
done to her warships which have been used as escorts to the military 
expeditions has put out of action more than fifty units, some sunk, many 
damaged, and 2,000 miles or more away from dockyards in which they 
can be repaired. She has lost one-fifth of the strength with which she 
started the war and lost it in eight weeks. The capture of Singapore, 
Pontianak, Balik Papan and Palembang figures largely in the news, but 
those fixed points cannot be moved into action against the American 
Pacific Fleet. Portsmouth, Devonport and Chatham lay athwart the 

- track of the Scharnhorst Squadron as it fled up Channel, but of them- 
selves could do nothing to affect the operation. It is only ships on the 
sea that ultimately decide, that ultimately exercise the pressure of sea 


power. 
H. C. Frerrasy. 
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TREES IN MARCH 


As the ancient Hebrews, like the modern Arabs, thought of a new day 
as beginning in the evening—‘the evering and the morning were the 
first day ’"—so they thought of the new year as beginning in autumn. 
Much can be said for this hopeful view, for no sooner are the trees rid of 
their leaves than catkins and buds are seen. As these are formed before 
the leaves fall, the new year might even be said to begin in summer. We 
notice them on the alders by the river, tight catkins and plum-coloured 
buds, the old female flowers, like small hard cones, gaping at them in 
astonishment. All through winter the long tapering buds of the beech 
have pointed to spring, but more noticeable are the pyramid-shaped 
buds on the thick ash twigs, for they are black, an unusual colour, perhaps 
warm for winter. But these last are the least reliable sign of spring, for 
more than any other tree 
the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 


They will still be closed when the children in my village wear them on 
Ash Wednesday, a practice they prefer to strewing ashes on their heads ; 
a not inappropriate practice, for these mournful buds suit the Lenten 
season, the more so as they will burst into life at Easter. 

A more trustworthy sign of spring is seen in the elm. Elms are not 
social trees, not to the extent of forming woods like oaks and beeches ; 
they may grow in groups about a southern farm, ‘ huge homestead elms,’ 
but as often as not they stand alone. Such a lonely elm on a ridge 
Matthew Arnold speaks of in The Scholar-Gipsy, to Thyrsis and himself 
a ‘signal tree.’ Unfortunately this particular tree, according to The 
Natural History of the Oxford District, was not an elm but an oak. But ° 
to anyone looking for spring every elm is a signal tree ; for 

Now ruddy are the elm-tops against the blue sky. 


Several shrubs and trees take on a reddish tinge in early spring; the 
sharp-clawed shoots of the briar have an angry hue, and the birch’s 
claret-coloured twigs look strangely vinous against snow-whitened hills. 
But the elm’s redness comes from its flowers. These appear so soon that 
evep in March they may be replaced by their round-winged fruits, giving 
the tree a thickness that one might suppose was due to its bursting buds. 
These countless smal) flowers might seem to have no other purpose than 
to tell us with 
Flame-throated robin on the topmost bough 
Of the leafless oak. 
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that ‘Spring is coming now; Spring is coming now’; for their fruits 
are so much barren waste, the tree propagating itself only by suckers. 
That is one reason, another being its Latir name, why the common elm 
is considered not to be a native, unlike the wych elm of the north, that 
produces good seed and has given its Celtic name to Loch Lomond. The 
two trees are not always distinguished, but the wych elm has slightly 
larger leaves, which are also hairier, perhaps reminding us that the elm is 
a near relation of the stinging nettle. And its leaves are more lop-sided, 
like a twisted heart ; they might make us wonder ‘ What ! did the hand 
of Nature shake ?’ But their lop-sidedness helps them to fall into a leaf- 
mosaic, designed, as Leonardo da Vinci knew, to catch the maximum 
amount of sunlight and rain. 

Robert Bridges, who sees one sign of spring in the ruddy elm-tops, 
sees another in the larch ; 


The pale larch donneth her jewelry. 


Certainly the larch has need to don something, if only the emeralds of 
its greening leaf-buds and rubies of its crimson flower-cones. Almost all 
conifers are evergreen; perhaps the larch was evergreen once, for its 
seedlings are more or less so now ; but in autumn it sheds its leaves and 
through winter presents a somewhat naked appearance. A plantation of 
larches in winter might be mistaken for a wood of dead trees; in fact, 


when they are covered with grey lichen, as they commonly are, they look 
the ghosts of trees. But the pale larch is quick to don its jewelry, even 
when the earth is still asleep, naked, too, or with only a sheet ‘of snow. 
The larch is almost too active a tree; growing faster than most trees 
and shooting up straight and tall, it is apt in the end to fall into the 
builder’s hands and become, as it were, its own scaffold. 

Anyone who sees the larches that grow about’ Dunkeld, perched on 
inaccessible places, might suppose they were native trees; but the 
Birnam wood that came to Dunsinane was not of larches. Though 
introduced earlier into England larches were probably first planted in 
Scotland in the eighteenth century by the Duke of Atholl. One story 
says that, on receiving them as seedlings, he had them planted in a 
hothouse, where they quickly withered ; flung out as dead on a rubbish- 
heap they revived in the colder air and flourished. The larch is not a 
hothouse plant. A tree’s trouble in cold weather is with its leaves, to 
| prevent them giving off the moisture that is no longer supplied by roots 
that have become as torpid as sleeping snakes ; the larch by having small 
leaves like the Scots pine and spruce and also by shedding them in autumn 
takes a double precaution against the cold. It is said to grow higher on 
mountains than any other tree. Another story, to explain the inaccessible 
places, tells how the Duke, filling tin canisters with seeds, fired them 
from a cannon, and on the canisters bursting against the hillside the 
seeds were scattered. There is nothing original, of course, in the idea ; © 
a gorse bush on a hot summer day can be heard firing its seeds like a 
minute machine-gun. Lord Avebury tells how he put Herb Robert on 
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the end of a billiard table, and that small red-coated infantryman sh 
seeds beyond the other end, ‘in some cases more than twenty feet, 
Certainly the Duke would be in a position to carry out the experiment, 
alone among the king’s subjects the Duke of Atholl is allowed to keep 
standing army. 

But the large trees of northern latitudes, with the splendid exceptia 
of horse chestnut, have inconspicuous flowers, most of them being pol 
linated by the wind, Showy flowers, that attract insects, would h 
wasted on the wind, 

A rapid, footless ghost, 

To offer whom a chair 
Were as impossible as hand 
A sofa to the air. 


Bacon in his Sylva Sylvarum, a book with a superlative title but saying 
little about trees, even states that the elm has neither flower nor fruit, 
That ‘father of modern science’ was himself a poor naturalist. The 
bigger the tree, the smaller the flower, might almost be said ; so perhaps 
we see more evident signs of spring among the lesser trees and shrubs. 

Richard Jefferies compared blackthorn blossom with a white hand. 
kerchief beckoning to the sun. But before the open blossom we notice 
the keen colour of the buds, almost bursting with news of spring. At 
first they look like the brown seed-pearls that as a boy I shell-fished from 
the Tay ; but while mine remained as they were, these pearls swell into 
large white gems, and soon, not content with being pearls, they break 
out into stars that powder the blackness of the hedge with a Milky Way. 
Poets compare blackthorn blossom with snow, and, sure enough, it melts 
quickly in the sun ; for in warm weather, with plenty of insects about, 
the flowers are soon fertilised and wither to a pinch of untidy dust. We 
should pray for a cold spring if we want the flowers to last ; yet not too 
cold, for if the blackthorn blossom leaves behind the living seed, the frost, 
as though jealous for the melted snow, may slay these innocents by their 
thousands. So where we saw in spring 


the blackthorn, that puts forth its leaf, 
Not with the golden fawnings of the sun, 
But sharpest showers of hail, and blackest frosts, 


we may find few sloes in autumn. Some years sloes are plentiful, for, as 
the Greeks said, ‘ It is the year which bears and not the field’; but asa 
rule they seem few compared with the abundance of blossom, the penalty 
this shrub pays for awaking so early in the year. 

But the sun scarcely needs encouragement from the blackthorn; 
it was in January that the fisher-folk of Burghead burned the clavie to 
encourage it to shine, and the sun in its turn has been encouraging the 
trees. Perhaps it was in February that John Freeman saw how the 
children 


broke the hazel boughs and wore the tassels 
Above their eyes—a pale and shaking crown. 
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Hazel catkins, clusters of male flowers, that hung on the twigs all winter 
like small frozen worms, by March at latest lengthen out and change to — 
thin yellow caterpillars, suspended in such a way as to be easily wagged 
by the wind. The tree is still bare of leaves, otherwise the shaken-out 
pollen would be unlikely to fall on the female flowers. These, catkins, 
too, are minute and partly hidden; few people notice their crimson 
stigmas waving like a small sea-anemone from a fat bud. While the 
pollen. of insect-visited flowers is thick and sticky, making a lump of 
gold on a bee’s leg, the pollen that is carried by the wind is fine and dry 
and abundant ; even people in cities, breathing the grass-pollen of distant 
meadows, are afflicted by hay-fever. It is a “fruitful cloud and living 
smoke.’ I have seen a girl, breaking off a hazel branch, almost disappear 
from sight, like Aphrodite in a golden cloud. 

The sallow’s catkins are a little later, for observant of the Church’s 
ritual, it waits to provide palm for Palm Sunday. We think of a willow 
a8 growing on a river-bank ; ‘a sad tree,’ says Fuller, ‘ whereof such who 
have lost their love make their mourning garment.’ ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down and wept. As for our harps, we hanged them up 
upon the trees.’ The translators of the Authorised Version assumed the 
trees were willows and call them so; and the Chinese tree that 


weeps as in despair 
Amid her green dishevelled hair 


came to be called the, Babylonian willow. Osiers grow in rushy beds and 
other pollards bind river banks with their roots, the shoots on their 
knobbly heads beyond the reach of cattle. But willows also grow on 
heaths and mountain-tops, trees about an inch high, as though they 
thought they were high enough already. The sallow or palm willow 
grows anywhere, and in some sheltered spot, perhaps a hollow wood, we 
may see as the first sign of spring, among willows at least, — 
the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March. 

By the end of March these buds have opened, the male catkins yellow 
with pollen, 

And through the leafless underwood rich stains 

Of sunny gold show where the sallows bloom. 


Most trees, being large plants, can afford to be prodigal with their pollen 
and scatter it to the winds, but the sallow, more careful of its gold, 


spends it on the entertainment of insects. Those who associate bees and 
moths with summer must be surprised to see them so busy where 


The woodland willow stands a lonely bush 
Of nebulous gold. 


We could have no more convincing sign of spring, for 


There the spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
Of frightened fire. 
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But even when Christmas snow lies softly on its spines, gorse may be 
. in flower and, with no bees about, deserve Goldsmith’s description 
‘ unprofitably gay.’ But this is an unreliable sign, for is there not a pro- 
verb about kissing that says that the gorse’s flower also is never out of 
season? Perhaps the proverb takes into account autumnal gorse, a 
smaller shrub of the south that blooms till late in the year. But the 
common gorse’s fire, though almost put out by the summer sun, never 
seems to die down completely ; with a yellow spark left here and there, 
fresh flames are kindled and quickly spread, until by April the fire has 
covered a hill and there is no need to turn aside to see the great sight, a 
bush that burns and is not consumed. We need not take off our shoes 
like Moses ; we are told, when we come to Whinny-muir, 


If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon,, 

Sit thee down and put them on ; 
or go on our knees like Linnaeus ; it is doubtful if he did so, arriving 
here in summer. Yet we might do worse than either of these things, for 
we shall see few greater sights. 

In all these trees aud shrubs the blossom comes before the leaves, in 
all but the gorse, whose leaves are only spines. But earlier still perhaps 
are the purple-grey leaves of the honeysuckle ; we catch sight of them in 
a January wood fluttering like strange butterflies in the cold wind. 
Matthew Green, a poet speaking of poets, says that in default of observa- 
tion they indulge in fantasies ; they ‘err with their wings for want of 
' eyes.’ Honeysuckle or woodbine has excited poets’ wings as it excites 
the wings of hawkmoths, hovering over it to lick the honey with their 
long tongues. So Herrick, in an invitation to Phillis, assures her 

The soft sweete Moss shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine over-spread ; 
while Shenstone tries to allure another Phillis by telling her 


Not a pine in the grove is there seen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound. 
But honeysuckle does not crawl over moss, nor, even if it had tendrils, 
could it wind round a pine. Sir John Davies speaks more like a botanist 
when he compares it with a Paire of Garters, though the comparison 
comes oddly from the writer of that grave theological poem, Nosce 
Teipsum ; 
Go loveinge woode-bynde, clip with lovely grace, 
Those two sweet plants which beare ye flowers of love. 


He knew at least that honeysuckle can twine round a plant with a hurtful 
tightness, for he goes on with a lover’s solicitude : 


Sweete bands, take heed lest you ungently bynd, 
Or with your strictnes make too deepe a print : 
Was never tree had such a tender rynd, 
Although her inward hart be hard as flynt. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 





AN EMPIRE CABINET 


Tut British peoples are to-day making a political experiment without 
precedent or parallel in the history of mankind. We were taught long 
ago by one of the wisest of the Greeks that a democracy cannot govern 
dependencies. The great empires of the ancient world were purely 
nilitary autocracies. None of them has survived, If China be admitted 
as an exception, it survived less as a military empire than as a theocracy, 
and China has long been in a state of disintegration. The Athenian 
democracy failed to convert the Greek Cad Bites into an empire, and 
was consequently destined with them to political extinction. But, 
although politically destroyed, its genius was preserved for posterity by 
Rome. The Roman Empire itself, after conferring citizenship upon its 
provincials, perished before the assault of the Barbarians, though in a 
sense the Roman Empire survived in the Roman Church, which, according 
to the famous epigram of Hobbes, was ‘the ghost of the dead Empire, 
sitting crowned and sceptred among the of it.’ Moreover, even 
though they failed to survive politically, both Athens and Rome 
bequeathed splendid legacies to posterity, the one in the realm of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, the other in that of Government and Law. 

If one democracy cannot govern dependencies, is it reasonable to 
anticipate that five democracies, organically united only by the ‘ golden 
link ’ of a Crown, can continue to conduct the affairs of a Commonwealth 
of Nations dispersed throughout the world ? 

Nor can we blink the fact that in the history of this interesting and 
unique experiment a critical stage has now been reached, and that the 
crisis will test to the uttermost its power of survival. 

Not, indeed, for the first time a crisis has revealed certain defects in the 
administrative machinery of the British Empire. Once at least has failure 
to amend the defects led to calamitous results. It may, then, help to 
diagnose the defects and avert similar disaster to take a brief retrospective 
glance at the earlier crises. 

The first occurred when in 1764 to 1776 Great Britain attempted to 
impose taxation upon British subjects who had no representation in the 
British Parliament. It was perfectly reasonable to call upon the colonists 
to bear some portion of the financial burden sustained by the homeland 
in order to defend the colonies from attack by another great European 
Power, and to dissipate a danger which would have rendered impossible 
their westward expansion. It would admittedly have been much wiser 
had George Grenville or Lord Rockingham proceeded by requisition, but 
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the machinery—and this is the essential point—was lacking. ar 
existed in America no body legally capable of imposing taxation upon 

thirteen eolonies, or indeed on any two of them. Only the British Parlia- 
mert could do that, and the wisdom of their doing it was questionable, 
though their constitutional right to do it is no longer seriously 


to give the colonies representation in an Imperis] Parliament. 

Franklin and Adam Smith were Imperial Federationists before theif 

_ time; the barriers were, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
insurmountable. 

The War of Independence adinell: France, with the assistance of 
Spain and Holland, took her revenge upon the Power which, between 
1740 and 1763, had driven her out of North America and India. The 
thirteen colonies, passing through the successive stages of a League, & 
Confederation of States (Statenbund) and a Federal Union (Bundesstal) 
achieved complete political independence. Britain’s first Colonial Empire 
was shattered. 

Just a century after the Joss of our first Colonial Empire a second 
crisis occurred. This time it was not the legislative but the executive 
machinery that was creaking. The loss of the first Empire had taught 
us @ lesson. We had taken it to heart only toowell. If the Mercantile 
Theory (or certain applications of it) had lost us our first Empire, laissez 
faire, the application of the doctrines of the Manchester School, threatened 
the loss of the second. 

Certain misleading analogies were pressed into the service of politics. 
* Colonies are like fruits which cling to the tree only till they ripen.’ & 
the Colonial Office deliberately hastened the process of ripening, and 
looked forward, not merely with complacency, but with satisfaction, t 
the day when (to drop metaphor) the Colonies were fit for independence. 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, in his classical work on the Government 
Dependencies (1841), nakedly proclaimed this ambition. Mr. Arthuw 
’ Mills, in a work hardly less representative (1856), wrote : 


To ripen these communities (the Colonies) to the earliest possible maturity, 
social, political, commercial, to qualify them by all the appliances within the 
reach of the parent State, for present self-government and eventual indepess 
ence is now the universally admitted aim of our Colonial policy. 


Mr. Mills did not overstate the case. The aim was all but aati 
admitted. A first step had, moreover, been taken in 1840 by conferring 
self-government upon Canada, on the recommendation of Lord Durham’s 
famous Report. ‘ Responsible’ Government was, in the course of the 
next half century, conferred upon all the Australian Colonies, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, Nata] and Newfoundland. 

But the grant of self-government was incomplete. As regards internal 
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administration the ‘responsible ’ colonies were as free as Great Britain, 
and exercised their freedom by identical machinery, by representative 
legislatures—in all cases bicameral—and Cabinets responsible thereto. 
But in the conduct of foreign affairs, in the determination of policy 
which might, and periodically did, involve them in war, they had no 
rt. 
4 Joseph Howe, a great Canadian statesman, gave expression to a 
feeling becoming prevalent when speaking in Nova Scotia in 1854 he 
said : 


The statesmen of England may be assured that if they would hold this 
great Empire together they must give the outlying portions of it some interest 
in the naval, military, and civil services. 


Not, however, for another thirty years did the question of the organisa- 
tion of the Empire become acute. Much had happened in the interval 
both to accentuate the necessity for continuous consultation between the 
statesmen of the Commonwealth and to facilitate the creation or adapta- 
tion of machinery for that purpose. Science had annihilated space and 
time and worked a transformation in the means of communication and 
locomotion. New nations had come into being in Europe; urbanisa- 
tion compelled them to seek raw materials for their factories and markets 
for their finished products. The Australasian Colonies were alarmed by 
the ‘intrusion ’’ of Germany and France into the Pacific, and perturbed 
by the indifference with which Whitehall regarded developments which 
to the colonists seemed vitally important. 

To this perturbation vigorous expression was given by more than one 
of the Australian delegates to the first Colonia] Conference in 1887. The 
Government of Victoria had, in 1883, urged the Imperial Government 
to annex all the Pacific islands between Fiji and New Guinea and so 
anticipate the annexation of the New Hebrides by France. Lord Derby 
declined to act. In the same year, New Zealand, in order to force the 
hands of an apathetic and ill-informed Colonial Office in Whitehall, had 
actually annexed New Guinea. Lord Derby, thereupon, refused to 
countenance the action of the colony, declaring that ‘he had no reason 
to suppose that Germany contemplated any scheme of colonisation ’ in 
that region. 

No wonder that Sir James Service, Mr. Alfred Deakin and others 
spoke winged words when they came to the Conference in 1887.. The 
former, at that time Premier of Victoria, pointed out ‘ the very anomalous 
position which these Colonies occupy as regards respectively local govern- 
ment and the exercise of Imperial authority’; he argued, not 
unreasonably, that ‘the weakness of this position has at times been most 
disadvantageously apparent, and its humiliation keenly felt’; and he 
insisted that Colonial interests were sufficiently important to entitle the 
Colonies ‘to some defined position in the Imperial Economy.’ Mr. 
Deakin—the most interesting figure at that first Conference—expressed 
with some emphasis the hope ‘ that from this time forward Colonial policy 
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will be regarded as Imperial policy ; that Colonial interests will be 
considered and felt to be Imperial interests.’ + 

Things greatly improved in this respect during Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s vigorous and sympathetic administration of the Colonial Office 
(1895-1903). Mr. Deakin was, however, compelled to renew his indict- 
ment of the Imperial Government when (after the change of Government 
in England in 1905) the Conference met in 1907. 

In the meantime the arrival in the Southern Pacific of European 
neighbours whose intentions were doubtful had impelled the Australian 
Colonies to take a step long contemplated but repeatedly deferred. The 
six colonies had, more Americano, accepted the position of States (with 
strong guarantees against absorption) in a Federal Commonwealth under 
the gis of the Crown. . 

If some ardent imperialists could have had their way the application 
of the federal principle would not have been confined to the Pacific. 
Events, political and literary, had since 1883 * given a great impulse to 
@ movement promoted by leading statesmen of all parties in England 
and in the Colonies, such as Lord Rosebery, W. E. Forster, W. H. Smith, 
Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Charles Tupper, not to add, among masters of the 
pen, Sir John Seeley, Lord Tennyson and J. A. Froude. The Imperial 
Federation League, launched in 1884, advocated a complete Imperial 
Constitution, with a representative legislature and an executive responsible 
thereto, and the extension of the functions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, to supply the place of an Imperial Judicature. 

The Imperial Federation League had a vigorous if chequered life of 
ten years, but it foundered on the rock of Imperial Preference, and was 
formally dissolved in 1893. The ‘Diamond’ Jubilee of 1897 was in 
effect a great festival of Empire, but the demonstration was, perhaps, a 
trifle ‘ hubristic,’ and in December, 1899, the jealous gods did not spare 
us the nemesis that proverbially waits upon vBpis. 

Between the close of the South African War and the outbreak of the 
World War (1902-1914) the imperial temperature noticeably fell ; and its 
fall lured Germany into the belief that ‘the first shot fired in a Great 
European War will be the signal for the dissolution of England’s loosely 
compacted empire.’ In the event, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland and the Indian Empire flew to arms, and after momentary 
hesitation and futile talk of ‘neutrality,’ South Africa followed their 
example. Upon the superb contribution made to the final victory by 
the overseas Empire there is no need to dwell. But it is necessary to 
insist upon the warning with which the contributicn was accompanied. 
Briefly it came to this: ‘ Never again!’ If you want our help you must 
call us to your councils. ‘'The hand that wields the sword of the Empire 
justly holds the sceptre of the Empire.’ It was clearly unthinkable that 
Dominions ready to contribute ‘ their last man and their last sbilling ’ 


1 See Proceedings, lvi (Ce 5091), and R. Jebb: The Imperial Conference, 2 vols. 
(1911). 
* For further detail see Marriott : Mechaniem of the Modern State, 2 vols. (1926). 
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should have no official voice in determining the policy that might involve 
that sacrifice. 
One of the first acts of the new Goverrment formed under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership in December, 1917, was to invite the great Dominions 
to join an Imperial War Cabinet, in which their representatives should 
sit on equal terms with the British Ministers. So successful was the 
experimert that in May, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George anrounced to the 
‘House of Commons that it had been resolved that the Imperia] War 
Cabinet should meet annually, or more often if occasion demanded, and 
should thus become ‘ an accepted Convention of the British Constitution.’ 

Wholeheartedly as I rejoiced at this prospect I felt constrained to 
point out that it was alien to the genius of the British Constitution to 
suspend the executive in vacuo and that an Imperial Cabinet. would be in 
a precarious position if it were answerable to half a dozen legislatures, 
and that the only solution of the dilemma was to create an Imperial 
Legislature and make the Imperial Executive responsible thereto.1 

What happened ? The Empire Cabinet met in 1918 and never again. 
It was virtually reproduced at Paris as the British Empire Delegation ; 
but at Paris a centrifugal tendency was unmistakably manifested. 
Colonial nationalism triumphed over Imperialism. "When the historic 
Conference met in 1926 Mr. Balfour, with amazing dexterity, produced a 
formula not unworthy of Athanasius. The Dominions were to be equal in 
status with the United Kingdom, but ‘the principles of equality and 
similarity . . . do not universally extend to function. Here we require 
something more than immutable dogmas.’ 2 

The lawyers did their best to reduce Athanasian dogma into legal 
terms in the Statute of Westminster (1931). The task was no easy one, 
nor was it completely accomplished. ‘ Dominion status,’ defying more 
precise definition, was defined only ‘ per enumerationem,’ but the broad 
result of the statute was to remove all fetters upon Dominion Legislatures 
and to make them virtually equal in competence with the ‘ Parliament of 
Westminster ’—no longer ‘Imperial’ but one of five ‘Dominion’ 
Parliaments. 

The strength of the structure erected by the Statute of Westminster 


was subjected to a severe test. by the Abdication Crisis in December, 1936. 


More than satisfactory was its reaction to the test. As a great Canadian 
statesman truly said: ‘ We have demonstrated not only to.everyone in 
the Dominions but to all the world the granite strength of the British 
Constitution enshrined as it is in the British Throne.’ ® 

Close upon the Abdication Crisis of 1936 there followed the Imperial 
Conference of 1937, which was concerned almost entirely—happily as 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1917, ‘ British Federalism.’ 

* Cf. 2768, 2759; and Cmd. 3479 for Report of 1930 on Dominion Legislation. 

* Mr. Lapointe. For fuller discussion of the Imperial aspect of the crisis I respectfully 
refer readers to my Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth (1939), pp. 310 f., 
and for the legal aspect to Mr. John Forster, ap. Nineteenth Century and After for February, 
1937. 
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events proved—with questions of Imperial defence and strategy ; and 
close upon that the actual outbreak of war. 


Once more a great crisis has revealed grave defects in the 
administrative machinery of the Empire. With not less spontaneity 
than in August, 1914, did the whole Empire leap to arms in September, 
1939. Canada and Newfoundland—not yet directly threatened—have 
made splendid contributions in men, money, munitions and supplies to 
the common effort ; South African forces have fought side by side with 
troops from the homeland and other parts of the Empire in Africa ; 
while Australia and New Zealand, with no thought whatever of danger 
threatening their own shores, have made superb contributions to the 
forces of the Empire operating in Africa and in the Near and Middle 
East. 

For the Australasian Dominions and for all the British Possessions 
in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean an entirely unprecedented, if not 
unforeseen, situation has been created by the sudden and brilliantly 
successful intervention of Japan. That under these circumstances the 
Australian Commonwealth should be the first of the Dominions to claim 
the right to participate in the highest councils of the Empire is not 
remarkable. What is remarkable is the apparent hesitation, if not actual 
reluctance, of Mr. Churchill in meeting the Australian demand. That 
the entirely reasonable request for the admission of an Australian repre- 
sentative to the War Cabinet, and to other councils that have been or 
may be set up, should be conceded, was surely a matter of course. But 
Mr. Churchill’s statement to the House of Commons on January 28th was, 
in this respect, curiously lacking both in fullness and in precision, and to 
an outsider seemed slightly ungracious. It may be that forces beyond 
Mr. Churchill’s control, and to which it may be undesirable even obliquely 
to refer at the moment are operating to prevent a renewal of the experi- 
ment of 1917. But it were idle to pretend that, although we must needs 
trust entirely to the discretion of the Prime Minister, the position as it: 
is left by the debate of January 28th to 30th can allay the anxieties of 
those who desire that all the resources of the Empire should, with the 
help of the most perfect machinery that can be devised for the purpose, 
be devoted to an achievement of the task confronting the British Empire 
and its Allies. As a people we mistrust machinery; we have relied 
hitherto with an astonishing measure of success upon improvisation. 
For the moment improvisation has manifestly failed. It is, then, 
imperative that we should at once re-establish an Imperial Executive. 
But the warning uttered in 1917 is, I submit, still pertinent. Ultimately 
an Imperial Executive can work only if it is responsible to an Imperial 
Legislature competent to impose taxation for Imperial Defence. 


J. A. R. Marrtorr. 





BACK TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


The Times recently published an article on ‘ Industry after the War’! 
which in its way constituted almost as striking a reversal of trend in 
opinion on economic matters as did the U.S.A. Report described in the 
January number of The Nineteenth Century. The article brushed aside 
the chronic controversy over public and private ownership, and went 
. straight to the fundamental questions of the behaviour and social purpose 
of industry. It decided, sensibly enough, that the production of goods 
—that is the conversion of human effort into the largest possible volume 
of material satisfaction—is the fundamental function of industry. It is 
the basis of the standard of living and its continued increase is the weapon 
with which Britain must fight to keep her place in the van of material 
progress. The emphasis on this aspect is a refreshing change from the 
approach which assumes that the age of scarcity ended somewhere about 
December 31st, 1924, and was replaced in the New Year by the age of 
abundance, the fruits of which are only withheld from mankind by the 
shortcomings of laissez faire. This is a world of poverty and it would 
still be with all-out production throughout the globe. The alleviation of 
that poverty—the material progress which is expressed by a reduction of 
scarcity—is, as The Times article goes on to point out, dependent upon 
one factor, the spirit of enterprise. The best mutual service that industry 
and the State will be able to render each other after the war would there- 
fore seem to be to rehabilitate the desirability of enterprise. As far as the 
State is concerned, the article suggests that its main positive contribution 
would lie in appropriate monetary and: fiscal policies—both designed 
to foster enterprising investment. The remainder of the article—in our 
opinion the most valuable and stimulating part of it—is taken up by an 
examination and a vigorous criticism of the monopolistic practices which 
have progressively marked the conduct of British industry in the past 
quarter of a century. Its conclusions are quite in line with those of the 
U.S. Committee which reported on the concentration of economic power. 


The typical British industry to-day is privately owned but centrally con- 
trolled. It is not often realised to what an extent combination, in its various 
forms such as price-fixing arrangements, market-sharing agreements, rings, 
cartels, trusts, pools, combines, and plain monopolies has spread over British 
industry. The trade in which prices are determined by competition and in 
which the newcomer can enter on terms of approximate equality is now a 
rarity. . . . There have been several public demonstrations of the art “of 

1 November 29th, 1941. 
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excluding the newcomer and of hamstringing the firm that is ill-advised enough 
to try to increase its technical efficiency and thereby its competitive power. 
The great bulk of British industry is divided into industrial fiefs fully as much 
as if every industry had been nationalised by the State. Furthermore, the 
tendency has been immensely strengthened by the war. .. . If industrial — 
policy goes by default there can be no doubt that the post-war organisation of 
British industry will be even more strongly cartellised and monopolistic than 
it was on the eve of the war. The natural desires of the industrialist run in 
that direction, and the war has put in his hands the means to his end. But the 
community must ask itself the question whether this is what it desires. And 
when the question is posed against the background of the necessity for ever 
greater and ever more lively enterprise, the answer can only be that the 
tendency is very dangerous indeed. Cartels and monopolies have many virtues ; 
but they do not shine in ruthless progressivism. The old economists may have 
been wrong in the extremity of their attachment to unlimited competition. 
But they were surely right in asserting that some external force, either that of 
competition or of public control, is necessary to make certain that the individual 
in seeking his private profit is also ensuring the public good. If the State is to 
liberate the sinews of enterprise, the other side of the bargain must. be some 
assurance that the organisation of industry will not be such as to confuse 
security with stability, to ban the new idea or to penalise the new entrant. 


What this article omits to point out is that industrial policy in this [| ° 
country has not gone by default, but that the growth of monopoly in the 
past two decades has been fostered by the State, and, it must be said, 


that The Times itself has actively encouraged the development. Many 
economists would view with complacency the attempts of private industry 
to establish monopolies : they are satisfied that there are forces operating 
in the system which would defeat most of these efforts. But when these 
private ambitions are reinforced by legislation which in its turn is backed 
by supposedly informed opinion, of which The Times is an acknowledged 
representative, then the maintenance of free enterprise becomes an 
impossibility except in the narrow fields which are contemptuously left 
open because the immediate gains are not sufficiently attractive. The 
history between the two wars is an open record of State intervention to 
‘foster, monopoly and restriction. In the twenties we were governed by 
the shibboleth of rationalisation. Size was regarded as synonymous with 
efficiency and the £100,000,000 merger came into existence with the 
blessing of the State, accompanied by such douceurs as tariff protection 
and exemption from corporation taxes. So far from there being any 
inherent tendericy towards monopoly in the working of free enterprise, it 
was these unwieldy concerns which in many cases came a cropper even 
before the great depression. Indeed, it was the failure of State-fostered 
rationalisation and concentration to secure prosperity and stability that 
led to the new policy of the thirties, namely, the direct conferment of 
monopoly powers on industry. But to return to the twenties, who but 
the State bolstered up wheat pools, coffee valorisation schemes, rubber 
and tin restrictions and other cartel manifestations ? When the early 
schemes collapsed the remedy was thought to be not the restoration of . 


° 
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the free market, but still tighter monopoly powers. Not only was. 
national autarchy decreed but inside the nation industrial autonomy. 
What this policy entails can be illustrated from the files of The Times 
itself. It was The Times that solemnly approved one measure of State 
’ intervention and regulation on the grounds that the Government’s policy 
was designed to prevent a terrible intensification of the economic law by which 
the more there is of a commodity the cheaper it becomes—surely the worst 
economic fatuity ever perpetrated in that august journal. What it would 
have proposed if manna had fallen from Heaven at that juncture, Heaven 
only knows. Contrast the article under discussion with an article on 
‘The Control of Industry ’ published in The Times ten years ago. The 
following principles were laid down for the future organisation of industry. 
First, the available trade is to be held to be the common possession of all 
the existing operators to be shared upon an agreed basis. Note this calm 
assumption that the fee simple of an industry belongs to the people who 
happen to be in it at the moment of the passing of the appropriate 
Enabling Act. From January Ist, 1934, the chemical industry, i.e., the 
sole right in perpetuo to produce chemicals, belongs to existing firms in 
the industry. The next step laid down is control of production which 
must be kept in line with marketability. Quotas, said the article, are 
unobjectionable as long as they preserve relative positions and apply to 
all. Then would come the regulation of price—a difficult problem, it was 
admitted, unless approached within the principle of sharing the trade. 
Centralised selling would reinforce the plan, and finally ‘some means 
would have to be devised for discouraging new producers who might be 
attracted to the industry by the success of the plan. This presents a real 
difficulty, but it can at least be said that an industry operating under the 
principles outlined would be in a strong position to deal with newcomers 
and would find a way.’ Well, the way was found by imposing statutory 
prohibition on entrance to the hop industry, by imposing a fine of £5 
per acre on any extension of potato growing, by imposing restrospective 
levies for spindle scrapping on any new entrants to cotton spinning, by 
making the establishment of new bacon-curing factories subject to 
’ licence, and by every other conceivable device, statutory or State- 
approved, to establish and fortify monopoly action. The Times was pre- 
pared to be quite eclectic in this matter. ‘The appropriate remedy may 
be a tariff, a subsidy, restriction of competing imports, regulation of Pro- 
duction and marketing, or a subtle combination of all these means.’ Is 
it, any wonder that the infection spread until even the National Federation 
of Retail Newsagents and the National Union of Newsvendors combined 
to secure licensing of street newsvendors, and drew up a petition pointing 
out the undesirable state of affairs prevailing in the land of Magna Carta 
and Habeas Corpus, namely, that ‘ any person provided he can obtain a 
supply of papers is at liberty to sell them in the street’? (The unem- 
ployed had been cotched selling football editions on Saturdays. See The 
Times, December 7th, 1933). Is it too much to say that the recent article 
in The Times, with its concern not to confuse security with stability, to 
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ban the new idea or to penalise the new entrant, represents a complete 
and welcome volte-face from the earlier doctrines to which it gave 
publicity ? 

At no time did The Times ask how this form of State intervention 
squared with the principles of political liberty in this country. It is” 
amazing how little protest was aroused against the developments which 
compelled the free-born Briton to go cap in hand before a Commissioner 
or a tribunal for permission to engage in an industry, and how little revolt 
was provoked by the outrageous grounds on which many such applications 
were refused. The reports of the proceedings before some of the Traffic 
Commissioners entrusted with the power of deciding the grant of licences 
to engage in road haulage read like the larger lunacy. Remember that 
many of the applicants were humble folk who found themselves opposed 
by expensively briefed counsel for the railways. Here is one Traffic Com- 
missioner ruling. 

He, the newcomer, must discharge the onus of proving that there are 
persons ready and willing to employ him and in addition lend evidence suffi- ~ 
cient to make out to the satisfaction of the Licensing Authority thatthe 
haulage work which he proposes to carry or embark upon cannot for some 
reason be done by other operators already engaged in carrying whether by 
road or rail. 


It is fortunate that George Stephenson was not under the onus of 
proving that the work he proposed to do with the Rocket could not for 
some reason or other be done either by the canals or the stage coach. 
Here is a succinct but eloquent report : 


Applicant has stated that he thought there was a chance to get in, that is 
all. Appeal refused. 


Applicant thought he was living in a free democracy and so did this 
next one. 


The Commissioner refused an application for a licence for a vehicle on the 
grounds that in view of the low price paid by the applicant for his vehicle 
there was little doubt that his business was obtained by price-cutting. 


Imagine a candidate being turned down for a professorial chair on the 
grounds that much of his knowledge had been obtained from books 
skilfully bought in the second-hand market. 


The Commissioner having elicited from the applicant that he entered into 
the business in order to get a living and not to supply any public need for 
additional haulage facilities said, ‘ Previous to your doing this other people on 
the spot were doing it and the effect of your doing it is to take it away from 
other people. There is not the slightest evidence which will justify me in 
granting a licence in this case.’ 

Having elicited-from the applicant that he entered the business in 
order to get a living! Could anything be more delicious ? 

It is fortunate for The Times that no Enabling Act was brought in 
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during that period to rationalise the newspaper industry by ‘ conferring 
on the majority in the industry power to formulate and enforce a general 
policy for that industry, free from minority dictation ’ (quotation from 
The Times). With a circulation of about 200,000, as compared with 
figures approaching 2,000,000 for each of the four big popular penny 
papers, The Times is, in its own words, a small inefficient firm on the fringe 
of the industry. If it had objected to the powers conferred on the big 
four to bludgeon it out of existence it would have had to denounce itself 
out of its own columns as part of a recalcitrant, backward-looking 
minority and guilty of excessive, even unbridled, individualism. Some 
of our literary planners and Utopian blue-print purveyors ought to have 
experienced a dose of this medicine. Imagine the youthful Mr. Wells or 
Mr. Priestley applying to the Literary Board for permission to write 
novels. ‘ Bearing in mind the congestion in the 2d. boxes in the Charing 
Cross Road, the onus is on you, Mr. Priestley, to prove that existing 
facilities for the supply of novels to the public are not adequate.’ ‘ Good 
Lord,’ the London Literary Commissioner of the 1890’s would haye said 
to a friend as they strolled up the Duke of York’s steps to lunch, ‘ the 
specimens we get before us! Scrubby young fellow turned up this 
morning with one of those new-fangled science degrees. Wanted to write 
novels but hadn’t come within a mile of the humanities as far as I could 
see. I sent him away with a flea in his ear. Name of Wells or Wills, or 
something like that. Doesn’t matter, we’re not likely to hear of him 
again.’ 
G. L. Schwarz. 
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POEMS 


Walking by the Railings of Marylebone Cemetery—Evening 


Move with me, evening star, and be my guide. 
Make me your night’s companion, and confide 
The meaning of detachment and return, 

The laws that live in light above the urn 

And stone and sepulchre ; and let me learn 
How death assails your eye yet keeps you wise, 
How death that breaks-the heart is enterprise 
In your eternity of infinite skies. 

Move with me, like a father, by my side. 


I see you best in winter, moving clear 

Above the branches in their clear despair. 

My eyes can match your sharpness. I can find 
The word for ‘ light ’ that is the word for ‘ blind,’ 
I can more clearly reconcile the mind 

To that strange heart whose liveliness feeds death, 
To Time that seems the voice of my cold breath, 
Turning the air into a silver wreath, 

That sits upon a ghost’s soft, vaporous hair, 


Move with me then along this dreaming park. 

I'll make the night the arcanum of your arc, 

And watch where all must watch-though unawake, 
As you upon the surface of a lake 

That knows you not, yet you are its rapt Blake. 

I shall not speak but hear you speak for me, 

Till I grow fixed and turn with the earth’s tree, 
And, drawn at last where all is bound and free, 
Become your light when daylight is your dark. 


Then shall the morning sing because I live. 
’ Then shall the dead dust praise because I give 
The moment immortality of Now. ; 


Then, though the earth’s turn hides you, on my brow 
The meaning of your light shall be a vow 

That you return because it is your will, 

That, though the day divides the lake and hill, 

Night shall, within your glittering patient skill, 

Make dust, the dead and quick, a starry sieve. 


L. AARONSON. 





POEMS 


Londoners Killed on Active Service 


DaRkER, colder. Night wind whips and 
wrenches this blanket that is now 

your banner streaming in my hand. 

It will take time to wrap you round. 
But you will wait. 


Splintered through khaki, you are harsh 

to touch. And your wounds more extreme 
than propaganda than in past 

pacifist days could shake. They mean 
little so late. 


At this hour, before war took you, there was 
light flowering from the amusement halls. 
Girls were in alleys by the warehouses, 
where there is scent of spices. You called 
and held them caught. 


You’ve nothing now : but dignity 
beyond our cunning, and grotesque 
shapes that make prim Theology 

- beside the quiet lamp, burlesque 
and vulgar sport.. 


We who still trouble:to ask why, 

here seem fate’s tumbling clowns, adept 
only at juggling through the sky. 

¥ou make no comment. You accept. 
You are fate’s friends. 


Blood’s on my skin. But there is no 
contact. Through your smashed flesh the cry 
half-bursts no man may hear. You know 
just how much men are born for. I 
must still pretend. - 


JOHN SYLVESTER. 


Embarkation Leave 


‘ Now I am free to go 

(He said) and cheat the bitter frost, 
Whither I do not know, 

But you will write ?’ His words were lost 
In my desire to share 

His envied exploits and the praise— 
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What could he want to hear 
From the slow pages of my days ? 
And when my letter came 
Back to its tranquil origin 
In countryside aflame 
With the coursing life of a new spring, 
I knew where he had gone 
The little asked was more than words 
Need or could give, for on 
Another way he sailed homewards. 
R. Greeor SmIrTu. 


Stillorgan 
Tuts house that is not old or beautiful, 
these garden paths of weeds, those unkempt firs 


that I remember at their desolate swaying, 
their sad, soft drooping over this my home. 


The avenue, stony through the cracked brown gate, 
has one particular curve ; upon its gravel 

a touch I did not find in other places. 

And all this house is crowded with my years— 
bare rugs, the pictures, hands on the banister, 
the family footsteps coming up the stair ; 

voices in the kitchen, and the knives 
sharpening, and the scurry of the dog ; 

the marked piano and the singing bowl ; 

the chandelier jigging when fat Mary walks, 
and after dinner and we by the fire and drowsy, 
the slow talk then, words with a kernel love 

for each of us who are too seldom there. 


And outside it is green. I know the trees, 

the old, the young, the fallen, and the granite 

in the front field where all the pigeons come. 

The hills are clear from there. The hills, green, cold, 
familiar, and with the brief, unhappy winds 

bending the heather, clinging in my hair. 

I know these places. I am made of them, 

deeper than words, and words can never say. 


JaMES MoNnAHAN. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Survey of International Affairs, 1938, Volume I, by Arnold J. Toynbee, Hon. 
D.Litt., Oxon., F.B.A., assisted by V. M. Boulter (Oxford University 
Press), 28s. 


On the title page of this book appears the motto : 


The Lord will only keep those who are resolved to stake their strength to the uttermost 
' and to concentrate their will—-Dr. von Schuschnigg to the Austrian Bundestag, 
24 February, 1938. 


Brave words spoken about a fortnight after the hapless Schuschnigg had sub- 
mitted to monstrous treatment at Berchtesgaden, and about a fortnight before 
he surrendered without resistance. The man, the time, the pronouncement, 
and the sequel—what a felicitous choice of a motto ! + ‘ 

I turned to the chapter on ‘ The Seizure of Austria by Germany,’ which 
forms the core of the book, Czechoslovakia being left over for a separate 
volume. Going through it, I felt as if I was once again driving in a peasant cart 
along an autumnal Ukrainian field-track : slow progress in sticky ground ; the 
wheels creak and wobble, each moving in its own somewhat irrelevant fashion ; 
frequent skids and loud splashes, and an occasional spill. 

On the first page of the chapter (p. 179 of the book) : 
The forcible incorporation of a previously sovereign and independent German State into 
a Prussian-made German Empire was not without precedent; Saxony, Hanover, Kur- 
Hessen, Nassau and Frankfurt had all suffered this fate in 1866. . . . 


What! Saxony heading the list of the only four states annexed by Prussia, 
when even of the twenty-one survivors which joined Prussia in the North- 
German Confederation, Saxony alone preserved the outward forms of her army 
organisation? No! only a skid; she next revives as ‘a constituent state.’ 
On the next page a homily on Austria’s ‘ historic mission’: after having 
served as shield to Western Christendom against assailants from the south- 
east, 
Austria had latterly come to serve as a channel for imparting the highest form of Western 
Civilization, in a Catholic and German version, to the imperfectly westernised or quite 
non-western peoples of the Middle and Lower Danube and the Upper Vistula basins. 


Good German Counter-Reformation stuff, such as a Vienna official 
apologist might have written in 1841. But what was Austria’s ‘mission’ in 
Prague after the White Mountain, in the Prague of John Huss? Or in Cracow ? 
Is Western Hungary superior to the districts where Calvinism and Unitarianism 
survived under Turkish suzerainty ? What has Vienna produced or transmitted 
in the ‘ Catholic and German version ’ which is of transcendant value ? 

Now Austria cannot ‘look forward to playing either of these two familiar 


1 The passage is not even accurately transcribed: see text of the speech on p. 199—‘ to 
concentrate all their will.’ 
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and honourable réles,’ writes Dr. Toynbee. She could not act as bulwark, ao 
he admits, where none is required ; 

nor could Austria resume her modern task of educating South-Eastern Europe in the 
Catholic form of Western Civilization now that she herself had been forcibly incorporated 
into a Third German Reich . 

But where is such sdiniildins needed, and from that source ? 

On p. 183: 

The Legitimist cause struck chords in almost all non-Nazi Austrian hearts because it was 
attached to a past to which most Austrians still looked back with a wistful regret. 

Wishful thinking in London rather than ‘ wistful regret ’ in Austria. Many of 
us over here would have favoured a restoration of monarchy in Austria (though 
not of an Austrian Empire) to close the door on the National Socialists ; but 
monarchism was dead even in the rural districts of Austria: in a generation 
which knew not Francis Joseph. tI 

On pp. 186-7, after a quotation from Herr von Neurath’s speech of 
February Ist, 1938 : . 

These comfortable words, however, were nut borne out by the subsequent course of events, 
On the 4th February it was announced that Herr von Neurath was to be replaced at the 
Foreign Ministry by Herr von Ribbentrop, and on the 18th March, 1939, he was appointed 
to exerrise, at Prague, the office of Reichsprotentor over a ‘ Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia’ which had been carved out of the corpse of Czechoslovakia by the German sword 
in an operation which was as truly an act of war as the Franco-Belgian military occupation 
of the Ruhrgebiet had been in 1923. 

What a sentence, what a comparison! The wheels wobble in all directions— 
a skid, a splash, a spill. 

On p. 213, having mentioned that on March 18th, in Vienna, ‘ Herr Himmler 
laid a wreath on the grave of Dr. Dollfuss’s 2 repr. Otto Planetta,’ Dr. 
Toynbee remarks : 

This was the second time within twenty years that the murderer of an exalted representative 
of the Austrian state had been posthumously honoured by the political beneficiaries from his 


crime. At Serajevo on the 2nd February, 1930, a plaque had been unveiled by Serhies 
hands in honour of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s murderer, Gavrilo Prinsep. 


And again on p. 232: 


At Klagenfurt on the 24th July and at Vienna on the 25th, the fourth anniversary of the 
murder of Dr. Dollfuss was celebrated by ovations for his murderers. The celebrations at 
Gratz were graced by an oration from Herr Hitler’s deputy, Herr Hess ; in the celebrations 
at Vienna the Reichsdeutsch Nazi leaders of Greater Germany were conspicuous by their 
absence. At Vienna, on the 25th, plaques commemorating the murderers as patriots were 
unveiled, more Serbico, in the square outside the former Austrian Bundeskanzlei in the 
Ballhausplatz. 
To de-confuse this paragraph, for ‘Gratz’ (recte Graz) read Klagenfurt: it 
was there that Hess delivered his eulogy on the murderers in the presence of 
Biirckel, Seyss-Inquart, and the seven Austrian Gauleiters. And as the names 
of the murderers were again officially honoured at the Niiremberg Rally, on 
September 6th, 1938, anybody’s absence from the Vienna ceremony, the day 
after Klagenfurt, seems unimportant. But how does the Serajevo ceremony 
compare with the National Socialist celebrations? It was to have been 
attended by representatives of various societies and authorities, but these plans 
were countermanded by an official order : no member of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment was present. Dr. _ Toynbee’s gibe at the Serb nation is more than 
gratuitous ; it is misl 

Along certain stretches of the road the cart makes satisfactory progress, 
though the journey is seldom interesting. A useful record is supplied of the 
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events culminating in Dr. von Schuschnigg’s resignation on March 11th, and in 
Hitler’s entry into Vienna on the 13th ; also an analysis of some of the available 
material and evidence. Unfortunately the record is sometimes apt to change 
into a mere catalogue ; and, in a manner reminiscent of Uncle Joseph’s in- 
structive discourses in The Wrong Boz, the reader is told, with dates and detail, 
_ how Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Chile, Spain, Turkey, Latvia, etc., 
dealt with the problem of their diplomatic representation in Austria’ after 
March 12th; how in April the plebiscite vote was taken at Liideritz Bay, 
Bilbao, Victoria in Brazil, Burgas in Bulgaria, Rio de Janeiro, Cristobal, and 
Tilbury ; etc. Sometimes the haphazard compilation of newspaper cuttings 
becomes too obvious, On p. 226: ‘ The suicide of a Jewish lawyer in Vienna 
was reported on the 17th March.’ What ! the first Jewish suicide on the sixth 
day of the Nazi régime? No: probably it owes its prominence to a cross- 
heading in the Daily Mail, though it was only-one of many reported. Four 
lines further : ‘ By the end of the first week of Nazi rule in Austria there was 
a daily’death-roll of suicides . . .’ Only ‘by the end’? Possibly a blurred 
echo from The Times of March 17th—‘ the roll of suicides . . . grows daily 
‘longer.’ Lastly : ‘The police return of the number of suicides in Vienna alone 
between the 12th and the 17th March amounted to nearly a hundred, with 
17 suicides on the 17th as the highest figure for a single day.’ But if March 
12th-17th stands for five days, the daily average is almost 20, if for six, almost 
17—how then can 17 be ‘ the highest figure for a single day’? Answer: this 
passage is inaccurately copied from The Times of March 24th, where the period 
named is ‘ between March 12 and 21.’ The last excerpt (with the further remark, 
omitted by Dr. Toynbee, that ‘ these figures do not include some suicides which 
occurred in the suburbs ’) would suffice, but it should be added that the figures 
were anyhow incomplete : there never was in Austria a strict system of inquests, 
and the Nazis, eager to see Jews die, were even less concerned about the causes 
of their deaths. On p. 226:‘... by the time that Austrian Jewry entered 
upon its first Sabbath under Nazi auspices on the evening of Friday the 25th 
March ’—had the Sabbath of March 19th escaped before the Nazis seized 
Austria? This is slovenly writing: ‘facts’ are rattled off, pages are filled 
with them ; they are not deemed intrinsically of sufficient importance to be 
given close thought and examination ; still, it is hoped that, in their aggregate, 
they will supply a record and a picture : like stones dumped into Ukrainian 
mud to make a road. Whereas whatever is worth imparting to the reader, 
should be stated with painstaking care. Moreover, imperfect acquaintance 
with Austria is sometimes noticeable : for instance, in the constant mis-spelling 
of Graz-into ‘ Gratz ’—as if an expert on Scotland wrote ‘ Edinborough ’; or 
on p. 201: ‘ Field-Marshal Jansa ’"—he was a ‘ Feldmarschalleutnant,’ a rank 
three steps below Field-Marshal. 

There is a well-known passage in Hitler’s speech of February 20th, 1938, in 
which, referring to Danzig, he praises Poland for respecting ‘ die nationalen 
Verhiltnisse in diesem Staate.’ This has been rightly translated‘in the British 
Blue Book of September, 1939, and in the Polish White Book, as ‘ the national 
conditions in this State.’ But Dr. Toynbee produces a new version: ‘ the 
national connexions of this state.’ The word ‘ Verhdltniss’ is very commonly 
used in German to denote an extra-marital intimate relationship, but Hitler 
did not refer to illicit political intercourse between Danzig and the Reich. 

The patchwork gathered from newspapers and documents is over-painted 
with flowers of Dr. Toynbee’s fancy and predilections. There is a reference to 
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‘ Austria’s hitherto charmingly diverse social landscape,’ but only formal 
information is supplied about the social and economic changes produced by the 
Anschluss, or about the impact of National Socialism on Vienna’s intellectual life, 
More than one-sixth uf the chapter is devoted to ‘The Impact of the Third Reich 
on the Catholic Church in the Ostmark ’—no doubt an important subject, but 
not to the exclusion of others : Vienna’s culture was largely non-Catholic. The 
whole is impregnated with a Habsburgite sham-romanticism, akin to the stale 
scent of a dud Jacobitism. ‘The lawful heir and claimant to the Hapsburg! 
throne’ (p. 230)—‘ claimant’ would suffice. ‘ Since the decline of the Spanish 
Hapsburg Monarchy in the seventeenth century, the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy has been the premier Catholic Power ’—shades of Louis XIV and 
the two Napoleons! ‘Among the Catholic intelligentsia in the West, the 
Austria of Dr. Dollfuss and Dr. von Schuschnigg was extolled as the pattern of 
how a Catholic people ought to organise its political life in conformity with the 
general precepts given in Papal Encyclicals’ (p. 243); but as these two accepted 
also precepts from Mussolini, such exaggerated praise came largely from people 
with Fascist or semi-Fascist proclivities, and the generalisation hardly does 
justice to the ‘ Catholic intelligentsia in the West,’ to their intelligence and 
judgment. 


II 


I turn to the other subject in the ‘Survey ’ with which I can claim to be 
acquainted : to Mr. Beeley’s chapter on ‘ The Administration of the British 
Mandate for Palestine, 1938-9.’ This is a much more scholarly piece of work 
than Dr. Toynbee’s—carefully written, well-informed, lucid and full about the 
transactions which it discusses, yet considerate in selecting them, and reassuring 
to the reader, for its slants are gentle and its’ twists discreet: it presents a 
naked body of facts, pleasingly posed and decked with garlands of fig-leaves. 
The features are faithfully rendered, but the photograph is re-touched. Things 
which might jar or offend are softened by a delicate distribution of lights and 
shadows, and an adjustment of emphasis. The story is told, and yet left 
untold. 

Consider the picture which can be obtained by going back to the photo- 

graphic plate. It is given here, more or less, in Mr. Beeley’s own terms—only 
the ‘ asides ’ in brackets are mine. : 
In 1938 [writes Mr. Beeley] the territorial expansion of the Third Reich added to the 
force of the Jewish plea for a haven of refuge, while at the same time it made the British 
Government more sensitive to the opinion of their Arabic-speaking allies in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 


The Arab revolt now had for its object ‘ not merely to challenge the authority 
of the mandatory Power but to supersede it,’ and by October ‘ the civil adminis- 
tration, outside the Jewish areas and the larger towns, had been almost entirely 
paralysed’; ‘many Arabs began to envisage the possibility of driving the 
British out of Palestine, and . . . the rebels undertook their most daring 
exploit, the occupation of the Old City of Jerusalem.’ But when the control 
passed to the military, its recapture ‘ proved surprisingly simple’ (Many 
things in this story are surprisingly simple or simply surprising.) 


1 It is time to finish with ‘Hapsburg’: the bearers of a name must be allowed to 
decide how to spell it, and no Habsburg spells it with a ‘ p.’ 
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In July, 1937, the British Government had accepted the partition scheme of 
the Peel Commission ; the Arabs rejected it, and when in December, 1937, the 
Woodhead Commission was appointed to work out its details, the terms of 
reference ‘ seemed to suggest a waning enthusiasm for the project ’ (the Jews 
dubbed it ‘the Repeal Commission’), When its report was published on 
November 9th, 1938, the Government ‘ lost no time in deciding ’ that partition 
was ‘impracticable.’ Representatives of ‘ the Palestinian Arabs and of neigh- 
bouring States.’ and of the Jewish Agency were now invited to London—‘ the 
novelty of the London conferences,’ admits Mr. Beeley, ‘ arose from the fact 
that the Mandate had not admitted the status of the Arab people as a whole 
in the affairs of Palestine. . . .’ In October, the Iraqi Foreign Minister had 
visited London ‘to discuss “‘ several questions connected with Anglo-Iraqi 
co-operation,” ’ and submitted proposals ‘ for the pacification of Palestine.’ 


It was believed in Jewish quarters that these suggestions were not unconnected with the 
other matters under discussion ; and that, at a moment when England was fully conscious, 
for the first time since 1918, of the danger of a European war, she would be strongly tempted 
to remove a souree of friction with her Middle Eastern allies. 


‘Middle Eastern allies’ meant Egypt and Iraq, and the Arab delegations 
included Jamal Husseini, Ali Maher, Nuri-al-Said, ete. The ‘ most universally 
accepted leader ’ of the Palestinian Arabs, ‘ the Mufti of Jerusalem, was singled 
out_by Mr. MacDonald as ‘“‘ wholly unacceptable”’’; but Musa Bey al-Alami 
came as his ‘ personal representative,’ and the Mufti’s ‘ consent’ was openly 
asked by the Arab Delegations on several occasions. (‘Now I musi consult 
my Mufti at No. 10,’ Mr. MacDonald is reported to have once jocularly remarked 
at this Tea Party in Wonderland.) 

The Arab demands at the London Conferences involved the abrogation of 
the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration, and were based on alleged promises, 
foremost on the so-called McMahon Letters. An Anglo-Arab Committee was 
set up to examine them. The British representatives found ‘ that on a proper 
construction of the Correspondence Palestine was in fact excluded ’ from its 
pledges. But the Committee further ‘ considered certain subsequent events 
and documents which were regarded by one party or the other as likely to 
assist in its elucidation ’ (how the ‘ elucidation ’ of a Correspondence not con- 
cerned with Palestine, can affect British o>ligations in that country is not 
explained by the Committee, nor asked by Mr. Beeley ; and one of the parties 
which selected the documents was the Arabs, and the other, representatives of 
a Government out to appease them). And here is Mr. Beeley’s further account : 
The committee’s terms of reference did not enable it to express an opinion on the proper 
interpretation of these documents, nor would it have been easy to do so without surveying 
& very much wider field. But the committee placed on record an agreed conclusion as to 
their general significance which had an important bearing on the wider discussions of the 
London conferences. 

In the opinion of the Committee it is . . . evident from these statements that His Majesty’s 
(cetaceans ate eat iae aimee init acta eh I Se ati 
of the inhabitants of Palestine. 


‘The publication of the committee’s report ’ (recording an unsolicited opinion 
for which they had not surveyed the field) ‘was . . . a minor victory for the 
Arab cause,’ and ‘ the attitude of the mandatory Power to the Arab claims 
was slightly modified as a result of the committee’s proceedings ’ (‘ as a result,’ 
and only ‘slightly ’?). The Jews complained that they were not heard on a 
matter which vitally affected their interests, especially when the committee 
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exceeded its task, and ‘also scrutinized the Balfour Declaration’; that, for 
instance, the attitude of the Emir Feisul, representing at the Peace Con. 
ference the recipient of the McMahon Letters and of the ‘ Hogarth message,’ 
was never considered!; and they argued that anyhow the Mandate would 
eancel earlier declarations and agreements not incorporated in it. (But the 
weak argue only for record.) 

The final British ‘ proposals for an agreed settlement ’ severely restricted 
sales of land to Jews ; provided for a Jewish immigration of 75,000, after which 
further entry would require Arab consent (the Jews were not to exceed one. 
third of the population) ; and for the ultimate establishment of an independent 
state after a transitory period—though the termination of that period was 
implicitly made dependent on Jewish consent. The Jews refused to negotiate 
on a basis which, with regard to immigration, effected, in Mr. Beeley’s own words, 
a ‘ volte face’ ; severed the Jewish nation as a whole from Palestine, by limiting 
the Jewish interest in it to those already settled there ; discriminated between 
the rights of Jews and non-Jews in its land legislation ; condemned the Jews 


once more to minority status, and subjected them to Arab rule (no paper safe. 


guards hold against the inherent logic of a situation). But the Arabs, too, 
refused—mainly because they demanded a definite date for their ‘ fully inde- 
pendent state,’ irrespective of Jewish consent.. Thus ended the London Con- 
ferences : discussions were, however, continued with the Arab States in Cairo, 
without the Jews, but with the participation of Palestinian Arab delegates from 
Beyrout, é.e., from the Mufti. New concessions to the Arabs followed : a wide 
and growing share in the administration of Palestine was promised as soon as 
order was ‘sufficiently restored,’ the stipulation about Jewish consent dis- 
appeared, and the British Government alone was to decide whether full 
independence should come at the end of five y: 

The White Paper was issued on May 17th. “Mr. Beeley (after an amazing 
* black-out ’ to which I shall return) carries it straight to the Arab Higher 
Committee, the Zionist Congress, and the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
At Geneva Mr. MacDonald ‘ sought to show that the policy announced in May 
1939 was both compatible with the Mandate and consistent with the policies 
pursued by previous British Governments,’ but claimed that new light was 
thrown by the ‘ Hogarth message ’ on long-disputed phrases in the Mandate 
and the Balfour Declaration. 

The Chairman of the Commission, however, took the view that the Hogarth message, 
an assurance given by Great Britain to a third party and not communicated to the League 
before the Mandate was confirmed, could have no bearing on the Mandate, which was an 
international convention between the British Government and the League of Nations. 

To cut the story short—the Mandates Commission unanimously declared 
that 
the policy set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the interpretation which, 
in agreement with the mandatory Power and the Council, the Commission had placed upon 
the Palestine mandate. 


2 The Times commented on this point in a leading article on March 23rd, 1939: ‘ One 


very relevant point which the British delegates might well have made has been strangely 
omitted from their statement of their case. . . . It is certainly strange that the Arab 
delegation to the Peace Conference led by Emir Feisal, as he then was, and including two 
of the Arab representatives who have been taking part in the proceedings of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Committee [the Anglo-Arab Committee mentioned above], should have made 
no demand for Palestine before the Council of Five at Versailles, if they were then persuaded 
of the justice of the Arab claim to that region.’ 
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Moreover, by four votes to three, the Commission went even further and 
declared that the White Paper could not be squared with the Mandate. Mr. 
Beeley emphasises that ‘it was a bare majority,’ refrains from stating what 
the other three said, and obliquely animadverts on the four (see p. 479, n. 2). 


Now enter the photographic studio and look! On the side of the face away 
from the camera there is a nasty scar. What is it? The White Paper was 
debated in the House of Commons on May 22nd-23rd, and again on July 20th, 
1939. Mr. Beeley’s chapter covers sixty-five pages: the Woodhead Commis- 
sion fills ten, the Palestine Conferences fourteen, Arab Congresses four, the 
Zionist Congress of August, 1939, three pages. And the British Parliament ? 
When the Zionist Congress expressed appreciation of the attitude of ‘ leading 
members of all parties in the British Parliament,’ the reader learns, for the first 
time, from a footnote, that ‘the White Paper had met with considerable 
opposition when it was debated in the House of Commons on the 23rd May’ 
(what about the 22nd ?), and was ‘ approved by an unconvincing majority.’ 
Nothing more, not a word of what was said. Was it unimportant? Mr. 
Churchill described the new immigration laws as ‘a brewch and repudiation of 
the Balfour Declaration,’ a ‘ new and sudden default,’ ‘a one-sided denuncia- 
tion of an engagement ’—‘ there is the end of the vision, of the hope, of the’ 
dream.’ Mr. Amery said that he could never hold up his head again if he 
voted for what he had deemed inconceivable, ‘namely, that any British 
Government would ever go back upon the pledge given not only to Jews but 
to the whole civilised world when it assumed the Mandate.’ Mr. Herbert 
Morrison called the White Paper ‘a cynical breach of pledges.’ Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Mr. Tom Williams, and many others, spoke in the same sense. About 
the Hogarth message and its ‘ new light ’ even Sir Thomas Inskip said, when 
winding up for the Government: ‘It is not of sufficient importance . . . to 
spend much time on it.’ In spite of a three-line whip the Government majority 
sank from a usual 220 to 89—even Ministers abstained from voting. What is 
the use of an account which has no use for these men and their views ? Whence 
Mr. Beeley’s reticence ? 

Some of Mr. Beeley’s most artistic touches require too much technical 
explanation to be dealt with here—e.g., how on pp. 423 and 463 he treats Mr. 
MacDonald’s violation of his own White Paper in July, 1939. I shall discuss 
them elsewhere,.and now limit myself to a few examples of Mr. Beeley’s notion 
of even-handed justice. 


The replacement of selected by unselected immigrants could hardly have been agree- 
able to the Jewish Agency. But its attitude, after the publication of the White Paper, 
was curiously similar to that of the Arab Higher Committee in 1936; it maintained that 
illegal action was an inevitable consequence of the Government’s policy, and declined 
either to co-operate in enforcing the immigration laws or to be made responsible for their 
breakdown (p. 423). 


The Higher Arab Committee would not condemn a murder campaign, which 
indeed its head’, the Mufti, encouraged or even directed ; the Jewish Agency 
would not condemn or hunt down Jewish refugees who fled to Palestine from 
Nazi horrors. Exactly on all fours. Well done, Mr. Beeley ! 
About the Palestine Conferences, on p. 455 : 

The efforts of the British representatives to secure some abatement of the original demands 
respectively put forward by Jamal Efendi al-Husayni and Dr. Weizmann met with no 
appreciable success. 
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Jamal Husseini demanded from H.M. Government the abrogation of 
Mandate under which they hold Palestine ; Dr. Weizmann asked for its cor 
tinued application as it had been interpreted by H.M. Government and th 
League for seventeen years: how appropriate to bracket them together ! 
Another comparison, on p. 446: having admitted ‘ the novelty ’ of int 
ducing the Arab States into Palestinian affairs, Mr. Beeley writes— 
The mandatory Power might justify its summoning to London of Arab representative 
from neighbouring countries on the ground that they were in reality as deeply concern 
with the problem as were the Jews of Rumania or of the United States of America. 
The Mandate guarantees rights in Palestine to the Jews of the Dispersion, an 
to the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. The Jews of Rumania are therefore 
interested party under the Mandate, but the Arabs of Iraq are not. Indee 
on two occasions, in September and October, 1938, Mr. Malcolm MacDona 
himself volunteered to Dr. Weizmann the remark that the Arab States had x 
locus standi in Palestinian affairs, and when on December 14th, 1938, in p 
sence of Dr. Weizmann, I reminded him of it, he admitted the accuracy of mj 
statement. _ 
The average reader having finished Mr. Beeley’s chapter will sit bac 
pensive but content, and say: ‘ This is a difficult and complicated questic 
There are two sides to it. Much can be said on either side. We shall be blame 
by both. But we must hold the scales even. I don’t envy anyone who has 
deal with this appalling problem.’ 


Il 


Some of the other chapters in this ‘ Survey.’ seem to me better than the 
which I have reviewed—not only because I know less about their subjec 
matter. . Still, the weakest link: determine the strength of a chain, and te 
the soundness of a system. 

Although a note in the fly-leuf of the ‘ Survey ’ describes opinions expresse 
in it as ‘ purely individual,’ the book is issued under the auspices of the Roy 
Institute of International Affairs, a body which, in its own field, holds a uniqu 
position in this country. Whatever the present editorial arrangements may hb 
they do not insure a standard of scholarly accuracy and impartiality worth; 
of the imprint which the work bears. Could not panels of experts, picked fra 
among members of the Institute, read the proofs, correct mistakes, and questio 
for the final decision of a strong editorial committee, opinions which may appe 
to them biased or one-sided ? Had the chapter on Austria been seen by sucl 
men as Dr. Seton-Watson or Mr. Wickham Steed, not one of the mistakes ¢ 
fact pointed out above, nor of those which I had to leave unmentioned, is likely 
_ to have survived. As it is, the ‘Survey ’ is as dul] as a reference book, suffer 
from the defects inherent in collective works, and occasionally shows a lack a 
balance and an irresponsibility which would call for censure in an individu 
author, and are intolerable in a book published under the auspices of a Roy 
Institute. , ; 

L. B. Namrer. 








